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IT is with pleasure that THE CRITIC 
is enabled to publish the accompanying 
portrait of Count Tolstoy, for it is not 
only the latest, but is the most charac- 
teristic portrait of the Master of Yas- 
naya Polyana ever painted. It is by 


Ilia Repin, Russia’s foremost artist, and 


was a feature of the recent Secession 
Exhibition in Munich. 


J 


In view of the endless rumors and 
conjectures concerning Count Tolstoy’s 
condition, it is interesting to learn 
the facts of the case. The true story 
of the Count’s recent illness is told in 
a private letter addressed by one of his 
daughters to a relative at St. Peters- 
burg. After surmounting last autumn 
an attack of malarial fever and a severe 
quinsy, Count Tolstoy needed recu- 
peration, and speedily found it in the 
Crimea. His strength came back to 
him under the influence of the mild 
autumn climate. But the violent ex- 
tremes of temperature characteristic of 
the South Russian winter—the ther- 
mometer, rising to sixty or sixty-five 
degrees during the day, drops precipi- 
tately to nine degrees in the evening 
and eighteen degrees at night—again 
made havoc with the strength of’ the 


aged author, and brought on inflamma- 
tion of the left lung. 

The inflammation developed into 
acute pleurisy, so that it became im- 
perative to summon specialists from 
Moscow and St. Petersburg. The 
physicians found the pulse so weak 
that they were obliged to prescribe . 
the injection of digitalis and other © 
methods for quickening the action of 
the heart. Scarcely, however, had 
the doctors concluded their first con- 
sultation than Count Tolstoy became 
suddenly worse. His pulse rose to 180 
per minute, and his strength fell to so 
low an ebb that it was necessary to 
have instant recourse to an injection 
of camphor and musk. 

Nothing but the mighty constitution 
of the patient enabled him once again 
to emerge victorious. His strength be- 
gan to. come back, his pulse to ap- 
proach the normal rate. After a few 
spells of weakness there came, on 
February 12th, aserious relapse, leading 
up to the crisis of February 17th, from 
which, in turn, the Count seems par- 
tially to have recovered. 

When the award of the Nobel Lit- 
erary Prize to M. Prudhomme, the 
French poet, was announced, Swedish 
men of art and letters hastened to show 
their sympathy with Count Tolstoy, 
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MISS OTTILIE LILJENCRANTZ 


and sent him an address. The Count 
has just sent the following characteris- 
tic reply from his bed of sickness: 


Chers et honorés confréres,—I am very glad that 
the Nobel Prize was not awarded tome. In the 
first place, because I am rid of a great embarrass- 
ment, viz., that of disposing of this money, which, 
in my humble opinion, can produce nothing but 
evil; and, in the second place, because it has given 
me the great pleasure of receiving this expression 
of sympathy from so many people whom—though 
personally unknown to me—I highly esteem. 


2 

Miss Ottilie Liljencrantz, the author 
of ‘‘The Thrall of Leif the Lucky,’’ 
is a descendant of the fine old sea- 
rovers she describes. She isa resident 
of Chicago, and, although very young, 
has spent many years preparing herself 
for her first book. After the prepara- 
tions were made she took two years to 
write the story, which shows that Miss 
Liljencrantz is a painstaking author. 


> 


M. Paul Hervieu’s remarkable play, 
‘“‘L’Enigme,” which was the great 
success of the Théatre Frangais last 
autumn, is at the time of this writing 
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being played by Mrs. Beerbohm Tree 
at Wyndham’s Theatre, London. Mrs. 
John Van Vorst, who saw the play 
several times in Paris, is now in New 
York. She writes me the following 
interesting description of it: 


While the majority of modern novelists and 
playwrights are hurrying quantities of poor ink over 
poorer paper, to produce a striking momentary re- 
sult, Paul Hervieu is chiselling fine and deep and 
lastingly. He works much, produces little. He 
is a modern Racine—a writer of tragedies. His 
place is aloof from the crowd ; he neither touches 
them nor is touched by them. He is the satirical 
observer of a narrow circle of fashionable men and 
With the heart of a poet he could not 
have limited his vision to the heroes and heroines 
of ‘* Les Tenailles, ‘* Peints par Eux-Mémes,” ‘‘ La 
Loi de l’ Homme,” ‘‘ La Course du Flambeau.” If 
he did not write with perfect art his characters 
would too plainly show their deformities, 

There are six characters in ‘ L’Enigme.” Two 
commonplace women of the world, bored and 


women, 


weary of inactivity as any two women would 
be, shut off in a remote chateau; they represent 
the idle, the sentimental. Their two husbands, 
gruff, brutal, absorbed-in hunting and sport, devoid 
of sensibilities, staunch upholders of marriage, the 
domestic, the regularin existence. Two friends, an 
old marquis who stands for all the romance, adven- 
ture, chivalry, and passion the world can offer, and 
a young man, reckless, indifferent to laws and 
to life, the lover of his friend’s wife ; but which of 
the two—Giselle or Léonore—this is the Enigma. 
The astonishing part of the play is the interest one 
takes in it. The people are all banal. The day 
before, the hour before we are introduced to them, 
they would not have held our attention a moment ; 
the day following we would have turned from them 
as forlorn and dreary. Hervieu has had the 
dramatic tact to present these six dull people to us 
at the instant in their lives when one tragic incident 
makes them all absorbingly interesting. We join 
them as they come out from dinner in a tiny hunt- 
ing box too small to shelter the guests, the Marquis 
de Neste and Vivarce, who are quartered in a 
neighboring pavilion. We have ten minutes of 
literal realism—distribution of letters and news- 
papers. Some one reads out from the column of 
horrors the familiar story of an indiscreet lover 
murdered by an irate husband, whom the law pro- 
tects. A discussion ensues. Immediately our sus- 
picions are aroused: which is the guilty woman, 
the one who grows flushed and excited, who loses 
her temper in the discussion, or the one who re- 
mains silent, her eyes bent over a piece of fancy- 
work, which seemingly absorbs her? Again and 











again Hervieu gives us a chance to condemn, to 
exonerate, to do both, to regret our decision, and 
to judge once more. Our judgments, which have 
been based on superficial evidence in the first act, 
have convincing proofs, we fancy, in the second, It 
is four o’clock of the same night in the same hall 
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threats, condemnations, bring the household to- 


gether. The two women are both pale, dishevelled, 
and excited ; both swear to their innocence ; each 
accuses the other. In the general confusion they 
all appeal in various ways for an explanation, The 
lover determines upon suicide. In a time when 





M. PAUL HERVIEU 


(From a drawing by M. Pascau) 


of the same chateau. The two stolid brothers are 
aloof, guns in hand, to enforce the law and bring 
down a poacher or a pheasant as they deem fit. 
There is a brusque and unexpected encounter with 
the young Vivarce. He comes hurriedly, frantically 
into the presence of the two husbands. He has 


made his entrance by a stairway which leads only 
Accusations, 


to the bedrooms of the two wives. 





the two husbands are for a moment alone with the 
marquis there is the sudden report of a gun, 


Léonore comes at once, asking feverishly : 

‘* Who fired so near the house?” 

Her husband answers: ‘‘ Vivarce.” 

‘* Perhaps he is not dead,” she cries out ; ‘‘ let me 
go to him !” 
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“* Ah,” her husband answers, ‘‘ you 
need to see him—you ate guilty.” 

While she still proclaims her in 
nocence the garde-chasse arrives, an- 
nouncing that Vivarce has shot 
himself through the heart. Giselle 
faints away—but Léonore, all the 
despair of a broken heart in her 
accent of anguish, cries out to her 
husband : 

‘* Dead—dead—the end—Gérard 
—strangle me—he was my lover!” 
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Mr. Clinton Scollard is 
well known to the readers of 
THE CRITIC as a writer of 
graceful verse. Heisalsoa 
writer of excellent proseand 
has just published a novel 
through L. C. Page & Co. 

Mr. Scollard lives a quiet, 
scholarly life at Clinton, 
N. Y. Whether he was 
named for the place or the 
place for him, I do not 
know. 


Speaking of the silence 
that followed the violent 
exclamations of homage 
with which Victor Hugo 
was carried to the grave, 
Mr. Edmund Gosse, writ- 
ing in the London Daily 
Chronicle, says: 


It was excellent for French poetry, it was even 
indispensable that that fatal formula of 1885— 
‘* Victor Hugo est toute la poésie du XIXe. siécle” 
—should be cancelled and eschewed. No doubt, 
for a while, in the violence of reaction against this 
poisonous doctrine, there was injustice for the lu- 
minous and gigantic master. But after all, when a 
human being is as great as Hugo, when he domi- 
nates his century in such an amazing way, he offers 
to literature itself a positive and a serious danger. 
It is not good for art that one artist should arro- 
gate to himself the pretensions of a tyrant and of a 
pontiff. Nothing could check the real reputation 
of so immense a writer, but it was a useful thing to 
close the organ-loft for a moment after the burst of 
fuineral tumult had died away. 

But now, when his peers have taken their seats 
again and are in no further danger of being ex- 
cluded, Victor Hugo joins them once more, and in 
the roar of applause which meets his name to-day 
we see how much greater he is than they, great and 
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MR. CLINTON SCOLLARD 


charming as they are. In the first place, is he not 
the ancestor, the founder? It was he who made 
France what she is to-day, a poetical country, a 
country where the divine lyric art is living as per- 
haps nowhere else in Europe. All the schools, 
Parnassians and Decadents alike, point back to 
him. In his body, somewhere or other, as in the 
flesh of Jesse in the old’charts of genealogy, every 
French poet of yesterday and of to-day finds his 
starting-point. Even the symbolists point to 
“*L’Homme qui rit.” It was Victor Hugo who 
first proved that the lyric cry could be given in 
French, as it had been given in Greek and English. 
It was he first who displayed, with incomparable 
prodigality, the resources of a language which, since 
the days of Ronsard, had seemed niggardly in its 
eloquence and measured refinement. His extra- 
ordinary inventiveness in the use of verbal color 
and sound, his force, his virtuosity on the instru- 
ments of rhythm and rhyme, the vast tumult of his 
emotions—all these qualities, when once they were 
accepted by France, gave Victor Hugo a promi- 
nence which we have a difficulty in appreciating. 
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He is not merely a poet to the French, he is a part 
of the national religion. 


2 


M. Hugues Le Roux, on ‘‘French 
Family Life of Yesterday and To- 
day,” said that the foreigner has a 
false view of French family life. 


He goes to Paris [says M. Le Roux] and sees the 
parvenus, from every corner of the globe—a cos- 
mopolitan aggregation—and imagines that he sees 
the French people. He also reads the novels of 
such men as Paul Bourget and Guy de Maupassant, 
which he thinks mirror French life. Their heroes 
are often men who are wealthy, sceptical, who hold 
that suffering is not for them, but for others, If it 
snows in France, they go to Egypt. These men 
represent women and their actions who are not even 
Europeans. The harm they have done the char- 
acter of good Frenchwomen is irreparable. To 
undo this idea I would recommend the reading of 
Anatole France, who has given us in his admirable 
works of art true sketches of our life. 


Why does M. Le Roux want to de- 
stroy our illusions in this ruthless man- 
ner? If good Americans are not to 
believe in all they hear of the immor- 
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“‘gay Paree’”’ 
want to go there when they die. 
ready they are casting eyes upon 
Budapest and Berlin as more desirable 


they will not 
Al- 


ality of 


places of post-mortem residence. The 
views of Mme. Blanc and M. France 
are so disconcerting! 
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To paint the Rough Riders’ charge 
up San Juan Hill is the present ambi- 
tion of Vassili: Verestchagin, the Rus- 
sian battle painter. If he could send 
the pictures he has recently brought to 
America on a long tour through the 
country, under other management than 
his own, he would at once proceed to 
Cuba to make studies of the locality. 
Portraying American soldiers will be 
no novelty to him, for his latest works 
set forth incidents of field and hospital 
near Manila, which he painted on the 
spot and sometimes so near the firing 
line as to be ordered back by the offi- 
cer in command. Being unable to 
reach South Africa, he turned to the 
Philippines to study his specialty, war. 
And the war there, though on a small 
scale, is, he says, as fierce as any. 
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The series dealing with Napoleon’s 
Moscow campaign, though new to the 
United States, has been shown in most 
of the capitals of Europe and provoked 
some discussion on account of novel 
historical details. However, Mr. Ver- 
estchagin triumphantly justified his 
unshaven Napoleon, his Napoleon in 
fur-trimmed velvet coat instead of /a 
redingote grise, and his Napoleon in ear- 
laps instead of cocked hat. Certainly 

no other man ever attempted 

the subject with a more intimate 
knowledge of Russia or a closer 
personal experience of war. 
The ten pictures from the Phil- 
ippines were never exhibited un- 
til they went to Chicago. The 
artist brought them with him 
fresh and hot from Manila. Un- 
fortunately, interesting as they 
_are in subject, they are poorer in 

execution than the Napoleon ser- 
The catalogue explains 
which officers commanded at 
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but no face can be recognized as 
a portrait. The pictures of spies, de- 
serters, and the like are entirely undra- 
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more discrimination in art or it was dis- 
appointed in a search for sensations. 
After six weeks in Chicago the pictures 





“THE INTERRUPTED LETTER” 
(From the painting by V. Verestchagin) 


matic; and the so-called ‘‘poem in 
paint ’’ of a dying soldier’s letter home 
is the plainest prose. On the whole, 
Verestchagin’s present exhibition is 
less able and also less horrible than 
the one he brought to this country 
about a dozen years ago. Also it has 
drawn no such crowds—in spite of 
red plush hangings, Russian tea, and 
Russian attendants in native costume. 
Either the American public has learned 


are now in St. Louis, and will probably 
come to New York in the autumn, 
with possibly a return to St. Louis for 
the Exposition season. 


Emerson Hough, author of ‘‘The 
Story of the Cowboy,”’ which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has rated so high, and 
of ‘‘ The Girl at the Half-Way House,”’ 
which the British public, with its well- 
known liking for the literature of our 
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MR. EMERSON HOUGH 


plains, has just received with immense 
favor, according to reports from Lon- 
don, will publish shortly, through the 
Bowen - Merrill Company, a _ novel 
which will convey to the American 
public the fruits of years of enthusiasm 
and study on the part of Mr. Hough. 
It centres about that picturesque rascal, 
John Law, the *‘ Mississippi Bubble” 
financier, and is of particularly timely 
interest on account of the approaching 
. Louisiana Purchase celebration, as giv- 
ing an insight into the thoroughly ex- 
citing part this Louisiana territory once 
played in the history of France. 
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Mr. Hilaire Belloc is one of the 
cleverest young writers in England. 
He is only thirty-two years of age and 
he has given the world two remarkable 
books—‘‘ Danton”’ and “‘ Robespierre.”’ 
Mr. Belloc is a humorist as well as a 
biographer, as his ‘* Bad Child’s Book of 
Beasts,’’ and ‘‘More Beasts for Worse 
Children ’’ will prove beyond a doubt. 
His mother is also a clever writer, who 
has made a special study of French 
history. 


This is Miss Barrymore’s favorite 
portrait of herself. The face is faith- 
ful, but Mr. Alexander has suggested 
a mermaid or a centaur, rather than a 
charming young actress, in his painting 
of the draperies. However, if Miss 
Barrymore is satisfied, why should I 


grumble! 
7 


A recent number of Zhe Academy 
contains this item: 


With reference to the announcement that it is 
proposed to republish the Latin text of the report 
of the trial of Joan of Arc, I am reminded that an 
English version of that report (which Quicherat 
turned into French) forms one of the appendices to 
avolume called Zhe Maid of Orleans, issued by 
Hutchinsons in 1889. 


Apropos of the above announce- 
ment, Mr. Theodore Stanton writes 
from Paris in a private note: 


The well-known French Senator, M. Joseph 
Fabre, who has made Joan of Arc a special study, 
published a few years ago a popular French version 
of the celebrated Report, and last autumn, through 
the kindness of Baron d’Estournelles, I had the 
pleasure of seeing and holding in my hands the 
original Latin document on which M., Fabre worked 
and which is one of the ‘‘ show” volumes of the 
library of the Chamber of Deputies. 
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MISS ETHEL BARRYMORE IN “CAPTAIN JINKS OF THE HORSE MARINES” 
(From a painting by Mr John W. Alexander) 
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Madame de Navarro, Miss Mary An- 
derson, has written an introduction to 
the English edition of Miss Clara Mor- 
ris’s ‘‘Stage Life,’’ and she tells in it 
the story of her life on the stage. Asin 
her published ‘‘Memoirs’’ she warns 
young girls against the stage. The 
warned do not pay much attention to 
the warning. They say: ‘‘Did not 
Miss Anderson do the very thing she 
tells us not to do, and did n’t she do it 
in spite of the fiercest opposition?’’ 
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A little work called ‘‘ Fables for the 
Fair’ is attracting amused notice in 
London, where it is published. Here 
is an example of the fables: 


There was once a Woman who Had the Oppor- 
tunity of Marrying Either of Two Brothers she 
Preferred. Since they had Both of them Good 
Points she decided to Consult their Sister as to 
Which in her Opinion would Make the Best Hus- 
band, ‘‘I think,” she said, ‘‘that I shall Take 
John. He is so Good.” 

‘* But,” said the Sister, ‘‘ He Gobbles his Soup 
and Sugars his Lettuce. To say nothing of Butter- 
ing his Bread in Slabs. We have Never been Able 
to Teach him Better.” 

‘*But he Reads Browning so Beautifully,” cried 
the Woman. 

‘* You will Hear him Eat Soup Oftener than you 
will Hear him Read Browning,” said the Sister. 


‘‘IT am Sure he would Give his Life for Me,” 
cried the Woman. 

‘**If you will Pause and Consider,” replied the 
Sister, ‘‘ you will Realize that the Probabilities of 
his being Called upon to Do that are very Few in- 
deed. Whereas the fact that he is very Careless 
about Brushing his Clothes will be Daily Apparent 
to you.” 


The book is full of good things, 
among them the fable of a singer who 
sang ‘‘ Annie Laurie ’’ in a muslin gown 
to a country audience. 


** Goodness alive!” said they, ‘‘is that all? Our 
Jenny knows that Piece.” But the rival wore Silver 
Brocade and sang in German and French, where- 
upon the Country Paper remarked that ‘‘ it was a 
Real Pleasure to hear Old Favorites Rendered 
with Such Spirit.” This teaches us that When in 


Rome we should Do as the Romans Don’t. 
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One who knows Dr. Joseph Bell, 
the original of Dr. Conan Doyle’s 
**Sherlock Holmes,” writes of him: 


The pictured presentment of Sherlock Holmes 
differs materially from the man as he actually is, 
and those who are familiar with the one would not 
willingly exchange it for the angular, ‘‘lean game 
head” of the other. We are told it is wrong to 
judge by appearances, but it is difficult to avoid 
doing so, and a comely countenance must ever be 
its own reward, so that the man with a pleasing 
exterior must always exact more than his deserts. 
The exterior of the beloved physician is a more 
than pleasing one, and his face, mainly on account 
of wonderful magnetic eyes, once seen is not readily 
forgotten, His face is the clean-shaven face of a 


surgeon, the only outward feature by which he resem- 
bles the detective, and his hair is prematurely grey. 
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The Candid Friend 


“THE NAPOLEON OF CRIME” 


(Mr. Frank Richardson’s version of Mr. Abingdon, as 
“ Moriarty ”’ in “* Sherlock Holmes.’’) 


From 


























































His profession and nationality should write him 
down a sober Scot, but there is at times a total lack 
of sobriety about this great man which pleasantly 
leavens the national trait ; with a fatherly charm 
of manner he is ever more than willing to obey the 
apostolic mandate, ‘‘ Love thy neighbour as thy- 
self,” and as it were, plays with his patients even 
while he cures them. His swift, swinging gait be- 
longs to a man who never lets the grass grow under 
his feet, while his general air of protective kindness 
establishes that rare sensation of confidence and 
perfect trust, so necessary to a doctor, who to a 
certain extent must ever rely on the Faith Cure. 
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The following letter tells its own tale. 
I print it as it was written, at the re- 
quest of the writer: 


6g Broadhurst Gardens, 
HAMPSTEAD, N. W., 
XXII Feb, 1902. 
To the Editor of the New York CRITIC: 

As there appears to be a slight misunderstanding 
among the critics of ‘‘ Chronicles of the House of 
Borgia,”, (deluded no doubt by its perridiculous 
form, to which from the first I objected), which has 
caused an obvious satura, a picturesque gallimanfry, 
to be regarded (in despite of my preface) as though 
it were intended as ‘‘ serious history,” will you al- 
low me to say that I wrote that brochure between 
Nov. 1899 and July 1900, that I was forbidden 
to write ‘‘serious history” and bidden to write 
“vividly and picturesquely to suit the Library, 
Public,” and that I withdrew my name from the 
work in Sept. 1900 thirteen months before publi- 
cation. 

In order that there may be no mistake concerning 
my connection with this piece of hackwork which 
I regard as an insult to the intelligence of the pub- 
lic, and in justice to what little I arduously have 
scraped together of literary reputation, I trust you 
will note the date of, and do me the favor of pub- 
lishing, the enclosed letter, with this present state- 
ment, 

I ought to add that I have been concerned in no 
negotiations connected with the book in your hemi- 
sphere, and that from the American publishers I 
have received nothing but courtesy. Iam, Madam, 

Your obedient servant, 
The writer of ‘‘ Chronicles of the House of Borgia.” 


. 


Copy of letter addressed to the English Publishers. 


XIII Oct. tgor, 
Dear Sirs : 
I am surprised to see in the Atheneum that you 
are advertising your Borgia book by my name. I 
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DR. JOSEPH BELL 
(The real ‘*' Sherlock Holmes ’’) 


beg leave to remind you that more than a year ago, 
I withdrew my name from your Borgia book, on ac- 
count of your demand for the reformation of its 
style in accordance with your two extraordinary 
‘* Readers’ (singular) Reports” of Sept., 1900. 
Since that date I several times have informed you 
that your book is a tissue of historical inaccuracies, 
owing to your refusal to provide me with opportuni- 
ties for original research. and owing to your refusal 
to avail yourself of the new material obtained by 
me from Conte Ceasare Borgia after the expiration 
of my contract with you. 

I now have to intimate to you that I formally pro- 
hibit you from using my name in connection with 
your ‘‘ Chronicles of the House of Borgia,” not only 
on the grounds before mentioned; but also, on the 
additional grounds that I decline to accept responsi- 
bility for your mutilation of and excision from, my 
MS.; and that there is no stipulation in our contract 
obliging me to lend my name to a work which I con- 
sider subturpiculous, and which, frequently during 
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MISS MARY CATHARINE CROWLEY 


the last twelve months, I categorically have disap- 
proved. This is without prejudice; and I reserve 
all rights in this letter. 
Yours faithfully, 
FREDERICK BARON CorRVO. 
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Miss Mary Catharine Crowley, au- 
thor of ‘‘A Daughter of New France,’’ 
whose new book, ‘‘ The Heroine of the 
Strait,’’ will be published this spring, 
has been actively engaged in literary 
work for about ten years. She is a 
native of Boston, and is a graduate 
of the convent of Manhattanville, 
N. Y. She has visited the prin- 
cipal cities of the old world, and has 
travelled extensively in the United 
States and Canada. During the past 
nine years she has lived in Detroit; 
there she has made herself familiar with 
the early history of that region, and 
from her acquaintance with old French- 
Canadian families, and from the pages 
of old memoirs she gathered material 
for her first historical novel. Previous 
to writing ‘“‘A Daughter of New 
France,’’ Miss Crowley wrote several 


short stories and poems. She has 
been a contributor to St. Nicholas, 
Ladies’ Home Fournal, Ave Maria, The 
Pilot, and several daily and Catholic 
publications. 
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The current year, when all American 
minds are turned in the direction of 
the Louisiana Purchase celebration, 
will undoubtedly bring many a good 
story to light of those early Louisiana 
days. The first to arrive, however, is 
Mr. Harris Dickson’s ‘‘The Siege of 
Lady Resolute,’’ which deals with that 
little-known episode when Louis XIV. 
sold to Antoine Crozat, one of his sub- 
jects, all lands in the Western Hemi- 
sphere watered by the Mississippi. It 
is not known, positively, why Crozat 
should have paid so much of his 
precious yellow gold for these vast, 
unwieldy lands which he had never 
seen and which he had so little idea 
what to do with, but Mr. Dickson finds 
the possibility of a romance here. Part 


of Mr. Dickson’s story deals with the 
court of Louis XIV.; part of it brings 


some of the principal actors to the 
Louisiana wilderness and up the water- 
way of the mighty ‘“‘Hidden River.” 


MR. HARRIS DICKSON 


















Mr. Dickson’s home is in Mississippi, 
and he knows every inch, so to speak, 
of the ground he describes in his story, 
and loves it. 
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One day last summer the editor of 
Harper's Bazar visited E. Nesbit in her 
English home. In the following De- 
cember, E. Nesbit addressed this 
acrostic to Miss Jordan: 


Eden, they say, was very fair and dear: 

Let others image all the beauty there,— 

I, for my part, am confident the mere 

Zone that enclosed it made it dear and fair! 

All that the primal world could show of price 

By that strait zone was gathered safe and close ; 

Each friend could read deep in the other’s eyes— 

The book where all the prettiest lyrics are! 

Had we an Eden now where sure and small 

Germs of true friendship might in time grow strong 

Joy would plant flowers, and some bright rose of 
song 

On this your page might from her rose-tree fall. 

Receive, instead, this pale December rose, 

Dear Lady, for the world is very wide, 

And you are hidden on the other side— 

Never forgotten—but so far, so far! 
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It is perhaps worth while to pick 
up a passage in “‘The Marriage of Mr. 
Merivale”’ and call attention to it. It 
is one of those familiar passages wherein 
the galled jades of literature lift their 
heels against the lashes of critics. The 
heroine, who evidently voices the opin- 
ion of the author—complains of the 
reviewers. She has just written her 
first novel.and a critic has said unkind 
things about it. The author says that 
the review ‘‘was written by a woman 
who had qarrelled with the publisher 
and had never glanced at any part of 
the book except the title-page, first 
page, and last.’’ It is just as well for 
immature authors to learn that the per- 
centage of reviews detcrmined by per- 
sonal prejudice is exceedingly small; 
the majority of literary critics are ex- 
ceedingly conscientious persons. If 
they review many books, they become 
year by year more tired of trash and 
more eager to welcome any sign of 
originality. They are not to be blamed 
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From L’ Illustrazione Italiana 


SIGNORA DUSE AS “ FRANCESCA DA RIMINI” 


if they condemn, even severely, the 
vast body of stuff that ought never to 
have been put into print. 
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Through the courtesy of M. C. de 
Fornaro, I am able to publish these 
souvenirs of Mme. Duse’s perform- 
ance of D’Annunzio’s ‘‘Francesca da 
Rimini.” 
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MR. CHARLES A. HANNA 


Mr. Charles A. Hanna, who, as a 
national bank examiner, doubtless has 
a natural love for infinite research, has 
contributed a most elaborate and valu- 
able work to genealogy. ‘‘The Scotch- 
Irish,’’ being a study of ‘‘The Scot in 
North Britain, North Ireland, and 
North America,’’ is a book that has 
wider scope than if it were simply a 
genealogical work, however, and will 
probably be followed by a volume giv- 
ing a detailed history of Scotch-Irish 
families in America. Among its lead- 
ing features are a brief history of Scot- 
land from the earliest times to the 
beginning of the eighteenth century; 
an account of the plantation of Ulster 
by the Scotch in the time of James I., 
as taken from contemporary records; 
the ‘‘Ragman Roll ”’ of the landowners 
vf lowland Scotland in the time of the 
Bruce; extended accounts of the origin 
and location of the families of Scotland ; 
an account of the derivation of Scottish 
surnames in Scotland and in Ireland; 
together with a consideration of the 
part the Scotch-Irish took in the colo- 


nization, separation, and the final unifi- 
cation of the American colonies. 
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There is to be an American edition 
of Chateaubriand’s Memoirs, as trans- 
lated into English by Alexander 
Teixeira De Mattos. This work will 
be in six volumes, with illustrations 
from contemporary sources and is the 
first thorough rendering into our lan- 
guage of the famous Mémoires D’ Outre- 
Tombe. It is remarkable how many 
events of world-history are covered by 
this one man’s experience. 


I have met [he says] nearly all the men who in 
my time have played a part, great or small, in my 
own country or abroad: from Washington to Na- 
poleon, from Louis XVIII to Alexander, from 
Pius VII to Gregory XVI, from Fox, Burke, Pitt, 
Sheridan, Londonderry, Capo d’Istrias to Males- 
herbes, Mirabeau, and the rest; from Nelson, 
Bolivar, Mehemet, Pasha of Egypt, to Suffren, 
Bougainville, La Perouse, Moreau, 
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Mr. Harland’s new story, ‘‘ The 
Lady Paramount,’’ is the longest he 
has ever written. It contains over 
100,000 words and is in the vein of 
‘‘The Cardinal’s Snuff Box,” which 
is the most popular vein that he has 
ever struck. Mr. Harland’s first pub- 
lished novel was called ‘‘As It Was 
Written.”’ His first title for it was 
** Father and Son,”’ but he found that a 
greater writer had pre-empted that title, 
so he took the other. The manuscript 
of ‘‘As It Was Written” was offered 
by Mr. E. C. Stedman to the Cassell 
Publishing Company, with whom he had 
pleasant relations. I was then ‘‘read- 
ing” for that house, and was the first 
person to whom Mr. Harland’s manu- 
script was given. It was pen written, 
not typed, but the hand was so big and 
bold that it was as easy to read as 
print. My opinion was favorable, and 
the book was published. It made a 
success—that is, it sold a few thousand 
copies — and he followed it with other 
Jewish stories that also sold well. Mr. 
Harland then called himself ‘‘ Sidney 
Luska.’’ Not till he went to England 
and began writing in the style of “‘The 
Cardinal’s Snuff Box”’ did he seem to 
take hold. The ‘‘ Snuff Box,”’ of course, 
has been his most successful novel, and it 
has had ten times the sale in this country 
that ithas had in England. Hedidn’t 
want to bother about copyrighting it 
here, because to copyright a book in 
America it has to be put into type in 
America. And he did n’t like the 
American way of spelling. He likes 
u’s in labor and honor and other words 
of that sort, and he came near sacri- 
ficing a small fortune on account of 
his idiosyncrasy. 

oF 
Mr. Bradley, in his ‘‘ Highways and 
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Byways of the Lake District,’’ shows 
no particular liking for Americans. .At 
Keswick he says that ““ the vendors of 
photographs or curiosities declare that 
American tourists give them no end of 
trouble and buy nothing. The tip- 
expecting class,’’ he adds, ‘‘ complain 
that their most obvious and most equit- 
able claims are often disregarded.” 
There is complaint, also, at the way- 
side hostelries that the Yankee travel- 
lers have ‘“‘an unnatural craving for 
cold water, iced if possible, which 
amounts almost to a vice,’’ and they 
drink ‘* gratuitous glasses of the hostile 
element ’’ instead of the wholesome 
British beer. This is quite contrary to 
my own observation in the Lake Dis- 
trict and elsewhere in England. The 
average Yankee, I suspect, drinks less 
water and more beer and wine abroad 
than at home. Elsewhere Mr. Brad- 
ley says that “‘the Americans are 
held in Lakeland to be stanch disci- 
ples”’ of Wordsworth, but he himself 
““never gathered that impression in 
America,” and he suspects that “‘ it is 
only the greater industry exhibited by 
our cousins in ‘ seeing the whole show’ 
when on their travels” to which their 
interest in Wordsworthshire (as Lowell 
calls it) is to be ascribed. He is in- 
clined to think that ‘‘ the majority of 
those enthusiasts, like most of their 
English fellow-travellers, know just so 
much of Wordsworth as is quoted in 
the guide-books,’’ and ‘“‘ have never 
read a page of the ‘ Excursion’ or 
even heard of the ‘Intimations.’ He 
may be right so far as the ‘‘ Excur- 
sion ’’ is concerned, but I venture to 
say that the average high-school boy 
or girl in this country is familiar with 
the ‘‘ Intimations ” and many other of 
Wordsworth’s best poems. 








SALT AND SINCERITY 


NOTHING succeeds like distress. 

WHAT is sauce for the gander may be saucy for the goose. 
YOU must catch your hare before you can cook for him. 
BIRDS of a feather occasionally prefer to flock apart. 

THE man who has a large heart cannot have a light one. 


IF you have a wife, and love her, tell her so—tell her half a dozen times aday. This 
was said by a bachelor. 
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IF you mind your own business you won’t work more than eight hours a day. 


THE bigger a little man is, the less he amounts to. 

A DISCIPLE is a man who does not understand. He thinks that he is on, but he is n’t. 

‘“‘ MY son,” said the philosopher, on his death-bed, “‘ My son, two things you should 
never do. First, do not endeavor to pry into the future, for if you will only 
wait you shall know all. And second, do not chase after women, for if you 
do not they will chase after you. Farewell.” 

ONE who knows does not talk; one who talks does not know. 

PEOPLE who take pains never to do any more than they are paid for, never get 
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f paid for anything more than they do. 

; IT may be that there is a bigger bit of political clap-trap than the statement that all 
n men are born free and equal, but I cannot just recall it at the moment. 

4 “ THEY belong to the landed aristocracy.” ‘ Indeed! When did they land ?” 

. SOME writers are famous for the books they have written; others for the books 
> they ought not to have written. 

4 THERE is a subtle sympathy produced by marked passages. Put faint pencil marks, 


Lena) 


then lend the volume, and you will know your fate. 


A WOMAN may be a mystery to a man and to herself, but never to another woman. 


THE average woman wishes to be idealized and strongly objects to being understood. 

RELIEVED of the presence of that social pace-maker, the chaperone, the disciples 
of Plato are wont to take long walks, and further on, they spend whole days 
in the country, 
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Browning’s Treatment of Nature 


By STOPFORD A. BROOKE 
Author of ‘‘ Tennyson: His Art and Relation to Modern Life ’’ 


FIRST PAPER 


IT is a difficult task to explain or 
analyze the treatment of Nature by 
Browning. It is easy enough to point 
out his remarkable love of her color, 
his vivid painting of brief landscapes, 
his .minute observation, his flashing 
way of description, his feeling for her 
breath and freshness, his love of flowers 
and animals, and the way he has of 
emphasizing the central point or light 
of a landscape. This is easy work, 
but it is not so easy to capture 
and define the way in which his soul, 
when he was alone, felt with regard to 
the heavens and the earth and all that 
therein is. Others, like Wordsworth, 
have stated this plainly: Browning has 
nowhere defined his way. What his 
intellect held the Natural World to be 
in itself; what it meant for man;.the 
relation in which it stood to God and 
God to it—these things are partly plain. 
They have their attraction for us. It 
is always interesting to know what an 
imaginative genius thinks about such 
matters. But it is only a biographical 
or a half-scientific interest. But what 
we want to discover is how Browning, 
as a poet, felt the world of Nature. 
We have to try and catch the uncon- 
scious attitude of his soul when the 
Universe was at work around him, and 
he was for the time its centre—and this 
‘is the real difficulty. 

Sometimes we imagine we have 
caught and fixed this elusive thing, but 
we cannot be sure. What we think of 
it cannot be as clearly outlined as we 
should wish it to be. We cannot, in- 
deed, expect to outline the imaginative 
play of the soul of a poet; but we can 
try to find the two or three general 
thoughts, the most frequently recurring 
emotions Browning had when Nature 
at sundry hours and in divers manners 
displayed before him her beauty, splen- 
dor and fire, and seemed to ask his 
worship; or, again, when she stood 


apart from him, with the mocking 
smile she often wears, and whispered in 
his ear, ‘‘Thou shalt pursue me always, 
but never find my secret, never grasp 
my streaming hair.” And both these 
experiences are to be found in Brown- 
ing. Nature and he are sometimes at 
one, and sometimes at two; but seldom 
the first, and generally the second. 
The natural world Tennyson de- 
scribes, is, for the greater part of it, a 
reflection of man, or used to heighten 
man’s feeling, or to illustrate his action, 
or sentimentalized by memorial associ- 
ations of humanity, or, finally, invented 
as a background for a human subject 
and with a distinct direction towards 
that subject. Browning, with a few 
exceptions, does the exact opposite. 
His natural world is not made by our 
thought, nor does it reflect our pas- 
sions. His illustrations, drawn from it, 
of our actions, break down at certain 
points, as if the illustrating material 
were alien from our nature. Nature, 
he thinks, leads up to man, and there- 
fore has elements in her which are dim 
prophecies and prognostics of us; but 
she is only connected with us as the 
road is with the goal it reaches in the 
end. She exists independently of us, 
but yet—since we are linked to her as 
the flower to the plant—she exists to 
suggest to us what we may become; to 
awaken in us dim longings and desires ; 
to surprise us into confession of our 
inadequacy ; to startle us with percep- 
tions of an inflnitude we do not possess 
as yet, but may possess; to make us 
feel our ignorance, weakness, want of 
finish; and, by partly exhibiting the 
variety, knowledge, love, power, and 
finish of God, to urge us forward in 
humble pursuit to the infinite in him. 
The day Browning climbs Mount Sa- 
léve, at the beginning of his poem “‘La 
Saisiaz,’’ after a description of his 
climb, in which he notes a host of 
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minute quaintnesses in rock and flower, 
and especially little flares of color, all of 
them unsentimentalized, he suddenly 
stands on the mountain-top and is smit- 
ten with the glory of the view. What 
does he see? Himself in Nature? or 
Nature herself like aliving being? Not 
at all. He sees what he thinks Nature 
is there to teach us—not herself, but 
what is beyond herself. ‘‘I was sta- 
tioned,” he cries, deliberately making 
this point, ‘‘face to face with—Nature? 
—rather with Infinitude.’” We are 
not in Nature: an aspiring part of God 
is there, but not the all of God. And 
Nature shows forth her glory, not to 
keep us with herself, but to send us on 
to her Source, of whom the universe is 
but a shred. 

The universe of what we call matter 
in all its forms, which is the definition 
of Nature as I speak of it here, is one 
form to Browning of the creative joy 
of God: we are another form of the 
same joy. Nor does Browning con- 
ceive, as Wordsworth conceived, of 
any pre-established harmony between 
us and the natural world, so that Hu- 
manity and Nature can easily converse 
and live together; so that we can ex- 
press our thoughts and emotions in 
terms of Nature; or so that Nature can 
have, as it were, a human soul. This 
is not Browning’s conception. If he 
had such a conception he would fre- 
quently use in his descriptions what 
Ruskin calls the ‘‘pathetic fallacy,”’ 


the use of which is excessively common, 


in Tennyson. I can scarcely recall 
more than a very few instances of this 
in all the poetry of Browning. Even 
where it seems to occur, where Nature 
is spoken of in human terms, it does 
not really occur. Take this passage 
from ‘‘ James Lee’s Wife’’: 


O good gigantic smilé o’ the brown old earth 

This autumn morning! How he sets his bones 
To bask i’ the sun, and thrusts out knees and feet 
For the ripple to run over in its mirth ; 

Listening the while, where on the heap of stones 
The white breast of the sea-lark twitters sweet. 


The smile, the mirth, the listening, 
might be said to impute humanity to 
Nature: but the Earth and the Sea are 
plainly quite distinct from us. These 
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are great giant creatures who are not 
us: Titans who live with one another 
and not with us; and the terms of our 
humanity are used to make us aware 
of their separate existence from us, not 
of their being images only of our mind. 

Another passage will illustrate the 
same habit of Browning’s mind with 
nature. He describes for the purpose 
of his general thought, in ‘‘Fifine at 
the Fair,’’ the course of a stormy sun- 
set. The clouds, the sun, the night, 
act like men, and are spoken of in terms 
of humanity. But this is only to ex- 
plain matters to us; the mighty crea- 
tures themselves have nothing to do 
with us. They live their own vast, in- 
different life, and we see, like spec- 
tators, what they are doing, and do not 
understand what we see. The sunset 
seems to Browning the last act of an 
ever-recuiring drama, in which the 
clouds barricade the Sun against his 
rest, and he plays with their opposition 
like the huge giant he is; till Night, 
with her terrific mace, angry with them 
for preventing the Sun from repose— 
repose which will make her Queen of 
the world, beats them into ruin. This 
is the passage: 


For as on edifice of cloud i’ the grey and green 

Of Evening—built about some glory of the west, 

To barricade the sun’s departure—manifest, 

He plays, pre-eminently gold, gilds vapour, crag 
and crest, 

Which bend in rapt suspense above the act and 
deed 

They cluster round and keep their very own, nor 
heed . 

The world at watch ; while we, breathlessly at the 
base 

O’ the castellated bulk, note momently the mace 

Of night fall here, fall there, bring change with 
every blow, 

Alike to sharpened shaft and broadened portico 

I’ the structure : heights and depths, beneath the 
leaden stress, 

Crumble and melt and mix together, coalesce, 

Reform, but sadder still, subdued yet more and 
more 

By every fresh defeat, till wearied eyes need pore 

No longer on the dull impoverished decadence 

Of all that pomp of pile in towering evidence 

So lately. Fifine, cvi. 


It is plain that Browning separates 
us altogether from the elemental life of 
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these gigantic beings. And what is 
true of these passages is, I dare to say, 
true of ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred of the natural descriptions of 
Browning in which the pathetic fallacy 
seems to be used by him. I need not 
say how extraordinarily apart this 
method of his is from that of Tennyson. 

Then Tennyson, like Coleridge — 
only Tennyson is as vague and waver- 
ing in this belief as Coleridge is firm 
and clear in it—sometimes speaks as if 
Nature did not exist at all apart from 
our thought: 


_ Her life, the eddying of our living soul— 


a possible, even a probable explana- 
tion. But it is hot Browning’s view. 
There is a celebrated passage in ‘‘ Para- 
celsus’’ which is wholly inconsistent 
with it. All Nature, from the begin- 
ning, is made to issue forth from the 
joy God has in making, in embodying 
his Thought in Form; and, when one 
form has been made and rejoiced in, in 
making another still more lovely on the 
foundation of the last. So, joy after 
joy, the world was built, till, in the life 
of all he has made, God sees his ancient 
rapture of movement and power, and 
feels his delight renewed. I will not 
quote it here, but only mark that we 
and the ‘‘eddying of our living souls ”’ 
have nothing to do with the mak- 
ing of this Nature. It is not even 
the thoughts of God in us. God and 
Nature are alone, and were alone to- 
gether countless years before we were 
born. But man was the close of all. 
Nature was built up, through every 
stage, that man might know himself to 
be its close—its seal—but not it. It is 
a separate, unhuman partof God. Ex- 
isting thus apart, it does a certain work 
on us, impressing us from without. 
The God in it speaks to the God in us. 

It may sometimes be said.to be inter- 
ested in us, but not like a manin a man. 
Browning even goes so far as to im- 
pute, but rarely, such an interest in us 
to Nature, but in reality he rather 
thinks that we, being Nature’s end, 
have at such times touched for a mo- 
ment some of those elements in her 
which have come down to us—elements 


apart from the soul. And he takes 


care, even when he represents Nature 
as suddenly at one with us, to keep up 
the separateness. The interest spoken 
of is not a human interest, nor resem- 
bles it. It is like the interest Ariel 
takes in Prospero and Miranda—an 
elemental interest, that of a creature 
whose nature knows its radical differ- 
ence from human nature. If Nature 
sees us in sorrow or in joy, she knows 
(in. these few passages of Browning’s 
poetry), or seems to know, that we 
mourn or rejoice, and if she could feel 
with us she would; but she cannot 
quite do so. Like Ariel, she would be 
grieved with the grief of Gonzalo were 
her affections human. She has, then, 
a wild, unhuman, unmoral, unspiritual 
interest in us, like a being who has an 
elemental life, but no soul. But some- 
times she is made to go farther, and 
has the same kind of interest in us 
which Oberon and Titania have in the 
loves of Helena and Hermia. When 
we are loving, and on the verge of such 
untroubled joy as Nature has always in 
her being, thén she seems able, in 
Browning’s poetry, actually to work 
for us, and help us into the fulness of 
our joy. In his poem, “‘By the Fire- 
side,” he tells how he and the woman 
he loved were brought to know their 
love. It is a passage full of his pecu- 
liar view of Nature. The place where 
the two lovers stay their footsteps on 
the hill knows all about them. ‘‘It is 
silent and aware.” But it is apart from 
them also: 


It has had its scenes, its joys and crimes, 
But that is its own affair. 


And its silence also is its own. Those 
who linger there think that the place 
longs to speak; its bosom seems to 
heave with all it knows; but the desire 
is its own, not ours transferred to it. 
But when the two lovers were there, 
Nature, of her own accord, made up a 
spell for them and troubled them into 
speech: 


A moment after, and hands unseen 

Were hanging the night around us fast, 
But we knew that a bar was broken between 

Life and life, we were missed at last 

In spite of the mortal screen. 
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The forests had done it, there they stood— 

We caught for a second the powers at play : 
They had mingled us so, for once and for good— 
Their work was done—we might go or stay, 

They relapsed to their ancient mood, 


Not one of the poets of this century 
would have thought in that fashion 
concerning Nature. Only forasecond, 
man happened to be in harmony with 
the powers at play in Nature. They 
took the two lovers up for a moment, 
made them one, and dropped them. 
‘*They relapsed to their ancient mood.” 
The line is a whole lesson in Browning’s 
view of Nature. But this special inter- 
est in us is rare, for we are rarely in the 
blessed mood of unself-conscious joy 
and love. When we are, on the other 
hand, self-conscious, or in doubt, or 
out of harmony with love and joy, or 
anxious for the transient things of the 
world—Nature, unsympathetic wholly, 
mocks and plays with us like a faun. 
When Sordello climbs the ravine, 
thinking of himself as Apollo, the 
wood, “‘proud of its observer,’ a 
mocking phrase, “‘tried surprises on 
him, stratagems and games.’’ Or, 
our life is too small for her greatness. 
When we are unworthy our high lin- 
eage, noisy or mean, then we 


quail before a quiet sky 
Or sea, too little for their quietude, 


That is a phrase which might fall in 
with Wordsworth’s theory of Nature, 
but this which follows, from ‘‘The 
Englishman in Italy,” is only Brown- 
ing’s. The man has climbed to the 
top of Calvano, 


And God’s own profound 

Was above me, and round me the mountains, 
And under, the sea, 

And within me, my heart to bear witness 
What was and shall be. 


He is quite worthy of the glorious 


sight, full of eternal thoughts. Words- 


worth would then have made the soul 
of Nature sympathize with his soul. 
But Browning makes Nature manifest 
her apartness from the man. The 
mountains know nothing of his soul; 
they amuse themselves with him; they 
are even half angry with him for his 


intrusion—a foreigner who dares an 
entrance into their untrespassed world. 
Tennyson could not have thought that 
way. It is true the mountains are alive 
in the poet’s thought, but not with the 
poet’s life: nor does he touch them 
with his sentiment. 


Oh, those mountains, their infinite movement ! 
Still moving with you, 

For, ever some new head and heart of them 
Thrusts into view 

To observe the intruder—you see it, 
If quickly you turn, 

And, before they escape you, surprise them ! 
They grudge you should learn 

How the soft plains they look on, lean over, 
And love (they pretend)— 

Cower beneath them. 


Total apartness from us! Nature 
mocking, surprising us; watching us 
from a distance, even pleased to see us 
going to our destruction. We may 
remember how the hills look grimly on 
Childe Roland when he comes to the 
tower. The very sunset comes back 
to see him die. 


: Before it left, 
The dying sunset kindled through a cleft, 
The hills, like giants at a hunting, lay— 
Chin upon hand, to see the game at bay.— 


Then, as if they loved to see the death 
of their quarry, cried, without one 
touch of sympathy: 


Now stab, and end the creature, to the heft. 


And once, so divided from our life is 
her life, she pities her own case and re- 
fuses our pity. Man cannot help her. 
The starved, ignoble country in ‘‘ Childe 
Roland,” one of the finest pieces of 
description in Browning, wicked, waste, 
and leprous land, makes Nature herself 
sick with peevish wrath. ‘“‘I cannot 
help my case,’’ she cries. ‘‘ Nothing 
but the Judgment’s fire can cure the 
place.”’ 

On the whole, then, for these in- 
stances might be backed up with many 
more, Nature is alive-in Browning, but 
she is not humanized at all, nor at all 
at one with us. Tennyson does not 
make her alive, but he does humanize 
her. The other poets of last century 
do make her alive, and they harmonize 
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her in one way or another with us. 
Browning is distinct from them all in 
keeping her quite divided from man. 
But then he has observed that Nature 
is expressed in terms of man, and he 
naturally, because this conflicts with 
his general view, desires to explain 
this. He does explain it in a subtle 
passage in ‘‘Paracelsus.’’ Man, once 
described, imprints for ever 


His presence on all lifeless things ; the winds 

Are henceforth voices, wailing or a shout, 

A querulous mutter or a quick gay laugh: 

Never a senseless gust now man is born, 

The herded pines commune and have deep thoughts, 
A secret they assemble to discuss 

When the sun drops behind their trunks which glare 
Like grates of hell: the peerless cup afloat 

Of the lake-lily is an urn, some nymph 

Swims bearing high above her head: no bird 
Whistles unseen, but through the gaps above 

That let light in upon the gloomy woods, 

A shape peeps from the breezy forest-top, 

Arch with small puckered mouth and mocking eye. 
The morn has enterprise, deep quiet droops 

With evening, triumph takes the sunset hour, 
Voluptuous transport ripens with the corn 

Beneath a warm moon like a happy fall : 

And this to fill us with regard for Man. 


He does not say, as the other poets 
do, that'the pines really commune, nor 
that the morn has enterprise, nor that 
nymphs and satyrs live in the woods, 
but that this seems to be, because man, 
as the crown of the natural world, throws 
back his soul and his soul’s life on all 
the grades of inferior life which pre- 
ceded him. It is Browning’s contra- 
diction of any one who thinks that the 
pathetic fallacy exists in his poetry. 
Nature has, then, a life of her own, 
her own joys and sorrows, or, rather, 
only joy. Browning, indeed, with his 
intensity of imagination and his in- 
eradicable desire of life, was not the 
man to conceive Nature as dead, as 
having no conscious being of any kind. 
He did not impute a personality like 
ours to Nature, but he saw joy and 
rapture and play, even love, moving in 
her everywhere; and sometimes he 
added to this her delight in herself— 
and just because the creature was not 
human—a touch of elemental unmoral 
malice, a tricksome sportiveness like 
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that of Puck in ‘‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.”’ 

On the whole, then, the life of Na- 
ture had no relation of its own to our 
life; but we had some relation to it 
because we were conscious that we 
were its close and its completion. It 
follows from this idea of Browning’s 
that he was capable of describing Na- 
ture as she was, without adding any 
deceiving mist of human sentiment to 
his descriptions, and of describing her 
as accurately and as vividly as Tenny- 
son; even more vividly, because of 
his extraordinary eye for color. And 
Nature, so described, is of great inter- 
est in Browning’s poetry. But then, 
in any description of Nature, we desire 
the entrance into such description of 
some human feeling. Browning does 
this in a different way from Tennyson, 
who gives human feelings and thoughts 
to Nature, or steeps it in human mem- 
ories. Browning catches Nature up 
into himself, and the human element 
is not in Nature but in him, in what he 
thinks and feels, in all that Nature, 
quite apart from him, awakens in him. 
Sometimes he even goes so far as to 
toss Nature aside altogether, as un- 
worthy to be thought of in comparison 
with humanity. That joy in Nature 
herself, for her own sake, which was so 
distinguishing a mark of Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Shelley, Byron, and Keats, 
is rarely, if ever, found in Browning. 
This places him apart. What he loved 
was man; and save at those times of 
which I have spoken, when he con- 
ceives Nature as the life and play and 
wrath and fancy of huge elemental 
powers like gods and goddesses, he 
uses her as a background only for hu- 
man life. She is of little importance 
unless man be present, and then she is 
no more than the scenery in the drama. 
Take the first two verses of a *‘ Lovers’ 
Quarrel”: 


Oh, what a dawn of day! 
How the March sun felt like May ! 
All is blue again 
After last night’s rain, 
And the South dries the hawthorn spray ! 


That is well done—he has liked what 
he saw. But what is it all? he thinks; 
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what do I care about it? And he ends 
the verse: 


Only my love ’s away 
I’d as lief that the blue were grey. 


Then take the next verse— 


Runnels which rillets swell 
Must be dancing down the dell, 
With a foaming head 
On the beryl bed 
Paven smooth as a hermit’s cell. 


It is excellent description, but it is 
only scenery for the real passion in 
Browning’s mind. 


Each with a tale to tell— 
Could my Love but attend as well. 


“By the Fireside ’’ illustrates the same 
point. No description can be better, 
more close, more observed, than of the 
whole walk over the hill; but it is mere 
scenery for the lovers. The real pas- 
sion lies in their hearts. 

We have, then, direct description of 
Nature; direct description of man, 
sometimes as influenced by Nature, 
sometimes Nature used as the scenery 
of human passion,—but no interming- 
ling of them both,—each for ever dis- 
tinct. The only thing that unites them 
in idea, and in the end, is that both 
have proceeded from the creative joy 
of God. 

Of course this way of thinking per- 
mits of the things of Nature being used 
to illustrate the doings, thinkings, and 
character of man; and in none of his 
poems is such illustration better used 
than in ‘‘Sordello.”” There is a famous 
passage, in itself a noble description of 
the opulent generativeness of a warm 
land like Italy, in which he compares 
the rich poetic soul of Sordello to such 
a land; and the lovely line in it, 


And still more labyrinthine buds the rose, 


holds in its symbolism the whole es- 
sence of a great artist’s nature. I 
quote the passage. It describes Sor- 
dello, and it could not better describe 
Italy: 


Sordello foremost in the regal class 
Nature has broadly severed from the mass 
Of men and framed for pleasure, as she frames 


Some happy lands that have luxurious names 
For loose fertility : a footfall there 

Suffices to upturn to the warm air 

Half germinating spices : mere decay 
Produces richer life, and day by day 

New pollen on the lily-petal grows 

And still more labyrinthine buds. the rose. 


That compares to the character of a 
whole country the character of a whole 
type of humanity. I take another of 
such comparisons, and it is as minute 
as that is broad, and done with as 
great skill and charm. Sordello is full 
of poetic fancies, touched and glimmer- 
ing with the dew of youth, and he:has 
woven them around the old castle 
where he lives. Browning compares 
the young man’s imaginative play to 
the airy and audacious labor of the 
spider. He (Sordello) 


° o’er festooning every interval, 
As the adventurous spider, making light 
Of distance, shoots her threads from depth to height, 
From barbican to battlement: so flung 
Fantasies forth and in their centre swung 
Our architect,—the breezy morning fresh 
Above, and merry,—all his waving mesh 
Laughing with lucid dew-drops rainbow-edged. 


It could not be better done. The 
description might stand alone, but bet- 
ter than it is the image it gives of the 
joy, fancifulness, and creativeness of a 
young poet, making his web of thoughts 
and imaginations, swinging in their 
centre like a spider, all of them subtle 
as the spider’s threads, obeying every 
passing wind of impulse, and gemmed 
with the dew and sunlight of youth. 

Again, this is another instance from 
‘* Ferishtah’s Fancies,’’ ‘‘ A  Bean- 
Stripe: Apple-Eating.”” Ferishtah is 
asked—Is life a good or bad thing, 
white or black? ‘* Good,” says Ferish- 
tah, ‘if one keeps moving. It is I only 
who move. When I stop, I may stop in 
a black place or a white. But everything 
around me is motionless as regards me, 
and is nothing more than stuff which 
tests my power of throwing light and 
color on them as I move. It is I who 
make life good or bad, black or white. 
I am like the moon going through 
vapor ’’—and this is the illustration: 


Mark the flying orb ! 
Think’st thou the halo, painted still afresh, 
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At each new cloud-fleece pierced and passaged 
through : 

This was and is and will be evermore 

~ Coloured in permanence? The glory swims 

Girdling the glory-giver, swallowed straight 

By night's abysmal gloom, unglorified 

Behind as erst before the advancer : gloom ? 

Faced by the onward-faring, see, succeeds 

From the abandoned heaven a next surprise, 

And where’s the gloom now?  Silver-smitten 
straight, 


One glow and variegation! So, with me, 
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Who move and make—myself—the black, the 
white, 
The good, the bad, of life’s environment. 


Fine as these illustrations are, inti- 
mate and minute, they are only a few 
out of a multitude of those comparisons 
which in Browning image what is in 
man from that which is withih Nature 
—hints, prognostics, prophecies, as he 
would call them, of humanity, but not 
human. 


Ruskin’s Ilaria 


By W. G. COLLINGWOOD. 


IT will be just twenty years next 
Michaelmas Day since I went to Lucca 
with Ruskin. He was wandering in 
search of health; Sir William Gull had 
told him to rest, and a change, they 
say, isas good. His notion of resting, 
and a very fair one, was to take up new 
work, and drive out the worries of pub- 
lic affairs with energetic drawing and 
the sort of writing that amused him. 

An autobiography was among his 
projects. The first chapter had come 
out casually and accidentally in 
**Fors,’”’ but he still needed to look up 
local color among the scenes of his 
youth. So he travelled step by step 
from one French town to another, and 
drove over the Jura and through Savoy 
in the ancient, pre-railroad style, dis- 
coursing as we went about old times, 
and his parents, and his early friends. 
Once, when the talk was rather confi- 
dential, I said, ‘‘ Never mind, I ’m not 
Boswell taking notes." ‘‘I think you 
might do worse,’’ he replied. 

Even then I had no notion of writing 
about him. I was too busy. He was 
a unique employer, so exacting and so 
indulgent, ‘‘spoiling’’ you and slave- 
driving you at once. Nothing was too 
much for him to ask or to give. I can 
quite understand why some of his pro- 
tégés turned again and rent him; un- 
less you were ready for everything you 
could not work with him long. But 
he was always eager to teach all he 
knew and to learn all you knew; as 


patient as a saint in ordinary worries 
of life, but as craving for sympathy as 
awoman. Kim’s Lama puts me often 
in mind of him, but Ruskin was not so 
lucky in his chela. 

In September, 1882, it was dull 
weather at Pisa after the first dewy 
morning for the Campo Santo; and 
there were ‘‘entirely diabolical’’ trams 
and chimneys in the town since his last 
visit. The streets, every reach of them 
loved of old for some jewel of mellowed 
architecture, were changing with mod- 
ern progress. The town was noisier 
and dirtier than in days of. yore. He 
had come to meet Nicola Pisano and 
company; but the ghosts would n’t 
rise. So he broke off work in the 
Baptistery on Michaelmas Day at noon, 
and ordered the carriage for Lucca. 

Every one knows the route; over the 
Maremma, between the sea and the 
mountains. Peaks of Carrara clouded 
to the north; ruins of Ripafratta, 
frowning over the crags; ‘‘vines, olives, 
precipices.”’ At last you see a neat 
little town, boxed up in four neat 
walls, with rows of trees on the ram- 
parts, and towers looking over the 
trees; it is just like the medieval town 
in the background of a triptych. Silk- 
mills there are, but not in evidence — 
at least, so it was twenty years ago. 

As we drove up to the gate that 
afternoon, the customs officers turned 
out, and we laughed when the coach- 
man shouted: ‘‘English family! No- 
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thing to declare!’’ and the officers 
bowed, unquestioning. ‘‘So much 
nicer, is n’t it?’’ said Ruskin, ‘‘than 
being bundled about among trucks and 
all the hideous things they heap round 
railway-stations’’; and in a few min- 
utes we were in front of the Hotel 
Royal of the Universe. Signor Rus- 
kino was expected ; family and servants 
were at the door; everybody shook 
hands. The cook was busy with the 
dinner, I think; for when we had seen 
our rooms,—he took the plainest of 
the tall, partitioned suite with rococo 
decorations, palatial but tarnished,— 
‘*First,’’ he said, ‘‘I must go and 
see the cook’’; and so away to the 
kitchen. 

He was patient, I said, of life’s little 
worries; but he liked a good dinner 
when it was there. I remember the 
serviette full of crumbly chestnuts, and 
the Hermitage,—afternoon sun mean- 
while beating through half-shut per- 
sianes in dusty air, and a peep of 
greeny-blue hills over the square,— 
Ruskin lifting his glass for a birthday 
toast. There was a certain damsel, 
whose own folk called her the Michael- 
mas goose; he put it more prettily: 
**Here ’s to St. Michael, and Dorrie, 
and All Angels.”’ 

Then we went out to see Ilaria. 

She was an early flame of his. He 
must have seen Ilaria before 1845, but 
it was in that eventful year he fell in 
love. Ilaria was, of course, the marble 
Lady of Lucca; but falling in love is 
not too strong a word. 

The Forty-five in the nineteenth 
century had its Rebellion almost as 
full of consequences as the Forty-five 
of the century before. The raid of 
Prince Charlie opened up the High- 
lands, and gave us Ossian and Scott 
and Romanticism; little else. The 
raid of John Ruskin, in 1845, for the 
first time wandering free and working 
out his own thoughts among the Old 
Masters and medizval ruins of Italy, 
started the whole movement which 
made British art decorative and philan- 
thropic. There were others helping, 
but he led the way; and it was in that 
Forty-five that he ‘‘went up the Three 
Steps and in at the Door.”’ 
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The passage in which he first de- 
scribed Ilaria is almost hackneyed. . 


She is lying on a simple couch with a hound at ~ 
her feet. . . . The hair is bound in a flat braid 
over the fair brow, the sweet and arched eyes are a? 
closed, the tenderness of the loving lips is set and 
quiet; there is that about them which forbids 
breath ; something which is not death nor sleep, 
but the pure image of both. 


Who or what the lady might have 
been in the flesh he hardly seems to 
have cared; at least he never dwelt on 
the story. She was daughter of a 
Marquis of Carretto, and wife of Paolo 
Guinigi, chief of a powerful family in 
Lucca. In 1405 she died. In 1413 
Paolo was building that palace with 
the tower, now a poorhouse, from 
which he ruled his fellow-townsmen 
with a rod of iron. She never saw the 
arcaded palace, and the frowning, 
machicolated tower; she could never 
have had part or lot in the tyranny of 
his later rule. We often read in his- 
tory of a woman keeping within bounds 
the nascent fierceness of a man who, 
losing her, let himself go and became 
the scourge of his world. But in all 
his pride Paolo remembered the pretty 
wife, untimely lost. The very year he 
built his castle he tempted away the 
greatest sculptor of the age from his 
native town and thronging engage- 
ments to carve her a tomb. Jacopo 
della Quercia came to Lucca in 1413, 
and six years later left after finishing 
this and other sculptures there. He 
could never have seen Ilaria; he must 
have worked from very insufficient 
materials in getting her portrait, and 
it must have been a tiresome and deli- 
cate business to satisfy his patron, the 
tyrant. But then Quercia was ‘‘a most 
amiable and modest man,” and he had 
the secret of noble portraiture, ‘‘Truth 
lovingly told.’’ The sort of critics who 
do not gush say of this work that it 
was the first masterpiece of the Early 
Renaissance. It has all the best quali- 
ties of medieval art—its severe sym- 
bolism and decorative effect, with all 
the best of the later classicism—its 
reality, softness, and sweetness. Paolo’s 
enemies before long drove him out of 
Lucca,-and the city wreaked vengeance 
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on the tyrant by shattering his wife’s 
tomb, this masterpiece. Somehow the 
effigy itself was spared, and set up again 
with bits of the wreck against the bare 
church wall. It was this dead lady, 
this marble lady, with browned, trans- 
lucent cheeks, and little nose just 
bruised away at the tip, that took Rus- 
kin’s imagination in his youth. In his 
age he wrote, “‘It is forty years since I 
first saw it, and I have never found its 
like.” 

For a month, with an interval at 
Florence, he kept me pretty closely at 
work drawing Ilaria —side-face, full- 
face, three-quarters, every way; to- 
gether with bits of detail from the early 
thirteenth-century porch of St. Martin’s 


~ . and other churches, and some copies in 


the picture gallery. He painted hard 
himself, and never did better work in 
his life. Two studies, ‘‘half-imperial,”’ 
of the facade of St. Martin’s are espe- 
cially well known; one was at the 
Academy last winter, and one at the 
same time at the Royal Water-color 
Society’s Exhibition. He used to sit 
in quaint attitudes on his camp-stool in 
the square, manipulating his drawing- 
board with one hand and his paint- 
brush with the other; Baxter, his valet, 
holding the color-box up for him to 
dip into, and a little crowd of chatterers 
always looking on. He rather enjoyed 
an audience, and sometimes used to 
bring back odd gleanings of their re- 
marks when he came in to luncheon. 
One ragged boy, personally conducting 
a friend from the country, was over- 
heard enumerating the strangers’ meals 
at the hotel: “‘They eat much, much, 
these English!’”” Of course, most in 
the crowd knew him, or about him. 
The dean and chapter came to approve, 
the choir to grin, and the gendarmes to 
patronize; a few French tourists hov- 
ered round, but no English that I re- 
member. 

After these long mornings of work— 
inside when it rained, outside when it 
shone—we always went for a ramble or 
a drive. One venturesome start in a 
thunder-storm I recollect, for Ruskin 
was not the least timid, as you might 
expect from his highly strung tempera- 
ment. He used to walk planks and 
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look down precipices, too, like a regu- 
lar steeple-jack, and handle all sorts of 
animals fearlessly. This thunder-storm 
gave us grand Turneresque effects, of 
which I have a sketch, but no descrip- 
tion; but I have borrowed an old letter 
of the time which gives a fair sample 
of an afternoon with Ruskin. It is 
dated October 28, 1882. 


A biting scirocco was blowing, but we started in 
the usual carriage driven by the boy with the red 
tie. As we left the hotel an army of beggars hailed 
the Professor [so he was always called at home] 
who solemnly distributed pence, to lighten his 
pocket and his mind. Then we scampered through 
the streets, which are all pavement, and none 
broader than Hanway Street; but everybody 
drives furiously in them as a point of Lucchese and 
Tuscan honour, and nobody seems to be run over. 

Out through the city walls you are in the country 
at once. Indeed, I can’t help thinking of the town 
as a garden where houses are bedded out instead of 
flowers ; they are so close-packed, so varied and 
pretty. But out at the gate it is a wide stretch of 
plain with -mountains all round, and bright cot- 
tages, cadmium-yellow in the stubble-fields and 
cane-brakes, for they thatch the maize-heads over 
the roofs by way of storage. Out of one quite de- 
cent-looking farm house a decent-looking woman 
came rushing and gesticulating after the carriage. 
The Professor called on the driver to stop ; and the 
woman, out of breath, declared she was the mother 
of five and wanted charity. He gave hera note; 
notes, you know, can be a good deal less than five 
pounds in Italy. 

At the foot of the hills, south of Lucca, we left 
the carriage and walked up the road ; Baxter, too, 
with the umbrella, coat, camp-stool, and geological 
hammer as usual. The road goes up through 
chestnuts and under vines, till you get to some 
farms and a church on the top of the buttress-hills, 
with a splendid view of Lucca and the valley, be- 
hird rich slopes of autumn colours, and a monas- 
tery with its cypresses in the middle distance. 
Then we dived into a valley and crossed a marble 
quarry, for all the stones here are marble ; the road 
is mended with marble, and the pigstyes are built 
of marble; and then we scrambled up the main 
hill, There is a sort of track through chestnut and 
myrtle and arbutus with scarlet fruit against the 
sky. Girls were gathering chestnuts and arbutus 
berries—such a picture ! 

So with an hour’s scrambling we came out 
through a wood of stone pines to the top, a sort of 
marble platform. The scirocco had blown us up 
fine weather; the Carrara hills were clear, and the 
Apennines for miles; fantastic peaks, all sorts of 
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gables, pyramids, cones, and domes, The sea was 
ridged and beating hard on the shore of the 
Maremma ; the bay of Spezia in the distance, and 
little Lucca, tidy and square below, tucked into its 
four walls like a baby in a cot with a patchwork 
quilt. I stayed ten minutes to get a sketch, while 
the Professor and Baxter howked out a particularly 
contorted bit of marble, and then we plunged 
through the pines on the back of the ridge to get 
a view southward. This, you know, is the wood 
where Ugolino in Dante dreamed he was hunt- 
ing when they had shut him up to starve in the 
Famine Tower at Pisa, and it deserves its fame. 
It is quite another world from the hot rich valleys 
below ; among the trees there are fresh, English- 
looking meadows with daisies very big and very pink, 
and beyond—the wonderful Mediterranean coast, 
rose-colour in the sunset. Pisa far down there 
showed every detail distinct, cathedral and leaning 
tower like toys ; even at Leghorn we could see the 
ships in port, It was like looking on the world from 
the angels’ point of view; a glimpse through the 
centuries, 

But the sun was half-way below the sea, and we 
turned and raced the darkness down to the valley, 
along a path some six inches wide, with a marble 
precipice below and a clay bank above. Then the 
moon rose ; a regular conventional Italian moon, 
chequering the path like sunshine, lamping the 
cypresses and campaniles, Our driver was aslecp, 
we stirred him out and drove through misty bye- 
roads to the town gates. Out came the customs 
officer, ‘‘ Have you anything to-declare, gentle- 
men?” ‘‘ Nothing, sir!” ‘‘ Felice sera, signori!” 
(‘‘ A happy evening, sir !”’) 

The streets were very quiet though it was not 
late. By the Dominican convent, in the moonlight, 
there was a woman kissing the great crucifix ; few 
other folk about; and we made the square ring 
again when we chased the moon into the plane- 
trees and rattled up to the hotel door. 


One morning toward the end of Oc- 
tober, soon before we left Lucca, I 
went to work on a drawing of Ilaria 
(since honored by Ruskin with a place 
in his Sheffield museum) and found the 
marble wet and fouled. Somebody 
had been taking a cast. After long 
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days in the quiet cathedral, among so 
many haunting thoughts, studying the 
face, it had grown almost as alive to 
me as it always was tohim. Even I 
felt a little shock. It was a liberty,— 
somebody taking a cast! At breakfast 
entered a not very prepossessing fellow 
carrying a plaster mask. Signor Rus- 
kin had asked at the shop; one was 
now made. 

I never saw him more moved. Ina 
storm of anger he left the room, crying 
out, ‘‘Send him away!’’ Fortunately 
we had with us Henry R. Newman, 
the American artist, then working for 
Ruskin at Florence. He could do the 
talking to the disappointed, enraged 
Italian, and got rid of him—and a 
napoleon of mine—after a while. I 
was thankful to Newman for getting 
rid of the cast as well; and when the 
coast was clear Ruskin looked in, rather 
apologetic after his outburst. ‘‘I hope 
you did n’t give the fellow anything,” 
he said, and of course I was much too 
weak-minded to fight the case. 

But I still think the object-lesson 
was well worth a napoleon. That 
ghastly thing was not our Ilaria; any 
cast is a hard, dead caricature if once 
you have really known the living, an- 
cient marble. And the wrath of Rus- 
kin laid his secret bare. Do you 
think he could have stirred the world 
with mere flourishes from the pen? 
Falling in love was not too strong a 
word for the feeling that dictated, over 
Ilaria’s marble portrait, his plea for 
sincerity in art: 


If any of us after staying for a time beside this 
tomb, could see, through his tears, one of the vain 
and unkind encumbrances of the grave, which, in 
these hollow and heartless days, feigned sorrow 
builds to foolish pride, he would, I believe, receive 
such a lesson of love as no coldness could refuse, 
no fatuity forget, and no insolence disobey. 











The Great Reviews of the World 


No. IV. The Russian Reviews 


By VICTOR S. YARROS 


PERIODICAL literature in Russia 
boasts a noble, useful, heroic, and in- 
teresting past, and is hopeful of a 
bright future, but its present condition 
is extremely dismal. It is, indeed, a 
thankless task to attempt a character- 
ization of the leading Russian reviews, 
for they. neither invite praise, nor can 
they justly be criticized for the low es- 
tate to which circumstances beyond 
their control have reduced them. Lit- 
erature in general has been philosophi- 
cally defined as “‘criticism of life,’’ the 
term criticism being used in the sense 
of interpretation, illumination, and 
guidance. The particular business of 
serious periodical literature is the dis- 
cussion of living problems and the ap- 
plication of first principles to current 
topics. The discussion may be didactic 
or indirect. It may take the form of 
essays and controversial articles, or it 
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may be imparted by means of fiction, 
poetry, and other art forms. But it can- 
not be vigorous, significant, and vital 
if the national life with which it deals 
is narrow, unprogressive, colorless. 
The Russian reviews live on the past 
and inthe past. They have undergone 
no change in twenty years, and stag- 
nation means deterioration. Their 
‘‘palmy days’’ were the sixties and 
seventies of the last century. In the 
first years of the decade 1880-1889 they 
made a brave but vain struggle against 
fate, but since then they have been 
petrified. They go on saying the same 
things in the same way, but no one lis- 
tens or is impressed. They were lead- 
ers and inspirers; they have become 
faithful upholders of traditions. They 
perform what they conceive to be their 
duty patiently, bravely, and not with- 
out ability, but the reader cannot help 
feeling that the spirit which giveth life 
and compels attention has departed. 
The educated Russian sighs when he 
compares the reviews of the present 
day with the ‘‘Contemporary ”’ (Sovre- 
mennik) and ‘‘The Annals of the 
Fatherland’’ (Otechestvennya Zapiski), 
and the other old and long-extinct 
magazines which fought for the great 
reforms of the era of self-emancipation. 
The names of Bielinsky, Chernishev- 
sky, Dobroliubov, Pisarev, Nekrassov, 
Hertzen, Lavrov, Turgenev, Salti- 
kov, and Eliseiev are identified with 
that period of ‘‘storm and stress,’’ 
faith and hope, struggle and enthusi- 
asm.  Politico-economic and literary 
schools were then called into being, 
and each had convictions which it cher- 
ished and defended with ardor and 
earnestness against all opponents. 
Each had its monthly organ—its intel- 
lectual citadel, to which no enemy, no 
traitor, no time-server, could gain ad- 
mission. Then radicalism, liberalism, 
conservatism, and Slavophilism meant 
something, and the aggressive, heated 
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polemics carried on by the respective 
exponents of these parties or schools 
were eagerly followed by the active as 
well as the rising generation. The 
schools survive, but they stand in no 
definite, practical relation to the actu- 
alities of national existence. 

It is important to state at the outset 
that the ‘‘free platform ’’ idea is wholly 
alien to the Russian periodical press. 
We have lately been reminded of the 
fact that when Zhe Fortnightly was 
launched in England, in 1865, it consti- 
tuted a new, a revolutionary departure. 
That a review should seek its public 
amid all parties and be open to all sides 
of a question was thought chimerical, 
if not immoral, by many publishers 
and writers. To-day, in England and 
America, the old view of the proper 
function of a magazine seems almost 
fanatical. But Russia is proud of the 
fact that she has not followed ‘“‘the 
effete West’’ in this particular. She 
reviews ave organs. Their editors and 
contributors would regard a “‘free plat- 
form” as little short of literary prosti- 
tution, as a sign of indifferentism and 
moral decadence. The Russian publi- 
cist looks upon his social function as 
scarcely less sacred than that of the 
priest. He must teach the truth as he 
sees it, combat error, and regard every 
opponent as a foe, who is, indeed, en- 
titled to fair treatment in accordance 
with the rules of literary warfare, but 
with whom association is impossible. 

After these remarks we may proceed 
to describe briefly the intellectual and 
literary features of the most influential 
reviews published under the by no 
means watchful eye of the Czar’s 
censors. 

The Vestnik Evropy (‘‘ European 
Messenger ’’) must be named first. Its 
policy is indicated by its name. It is 
old, respected, ably edited, and (for 
Russia) widely read. It is Liberal in the 
European sense of the term. It regards 
Russia as a part of Europe and has 
little sympathy with the pretensions of 
the Slavophil element, which repre- 
sents Russia as divinely appointed to 
give the world a higher civilization, an 
order combining autocracy and true 
popular liberty. It desires to see the 
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institutions of Western Europe, of 
England especially, adapted to Russian 


requirements. It believes in represen- 
tative institutions, industrial liberty, 
freedom of speech and the press, local 
autonomy, and everything else distinc- 
tive of the West. For these principles 
it has stood ever since its first appear- 
ance, opposing the Conservatives on 
the one hand and the Radicals on the 
other. In tone it has always been mod- 
erate and conciliatory, though at times 
(when circumstances permitted) quite 
outspoken. But, like the more ex- 
treme parties, it has had to cultivate 
the fine art of conveying more instruc- 
tion between than in the lines, for di- 
rect advocacy of any system different 
from that existing has never been tol- 
erated. The sword of Damocles, in 
the shape of ‘‘a warning’’ with tem- 
porary suspension, if not permanent 
suppression, is perpetually hanging 
over it. It has reached its thirty-sixth 
year (remarkable longevity for Russia) 
under the proprietorship and editorship 
of M. M. Stasulevitch, a distinguished 
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publisher. It has had able, enlightened 
contributors, —economists, jurists, nov- 
elists, and critics, whose view-point is 
European, and who have endeavored to 
apply the criteria: of Western civiliza- 
tion to the phenomena of their country. 
The only Conservative review is the 
Russky Vestnzk (‘‘ Russian Messenger’’), 
which is in its forty-sixth year, and 
which has declined greatly since the 
death of Michael Katkov, its gifted 
but ultra-reactionary first editor. . This 
magazine makes war upon everything 
Western and defends the status quo as 
the best possible order, appropriate to 
the genius of Russia, and infinitely su- 
perior to the “‘anarchy ” of Europe at 
large. Its present editor is M. M. 
Katkov, the brother of the late leader of 
the reactionaries. It occasionally dis- 
plays excessive zeal and commits the 
amusing mistake of being ‘‘more royal 
than the King.’’: But, as a rule, it is 
stale, flat, and unprofitable, and even 
those. who share its doctrines complain 
of its dryness and monotony. 
Radicalism is represented and ex- 
pounded by the heir and successor of 


the above-mentioned ‘‘Contemporary”’ 
and ‘‘ Annals of the Fatherland,” called 
Russkoye Bogatstvo (‘‘ Russian Treas- 
ure’’), published and edited by V. G. 
Korolenko, the novelist - publicist, 
known to Americans by the translation 
of his ‘‘ Blind Musician,’’ and the critic- 
sociologist-philosopher, N. K. Mikhai- 
lovsky. This review is but nine years 
old. It is under special restrictions, 
being subject to preliminary censorship. 
The government is familiar with its 
tendencies and has already visited its 
displeasure upon the magazine, but, 
owing toa highly abstract and academic 
manner of presenting its opinions, 
‘**Russian Treasure’’ has escaped sup- 
pression. The term *‘ Radical ’’ applied 
to this review requires explanation. It 
does not mean what the British and 
Scotch understand by Radicalism. A 
Russian Radical is one who attaches 
slight significance to purely political re- 
forms—parliamentary government, free 
speech, etc.,—and lays great stress on 
economic changes of a socialistic kind, 
treating political liberty as a means to an 
end. The Russian Radical is not a Marx 
Socialist, but a follower of the French 
school of Socialism. He would pre- 
serve the village commune, the artel (or 
workmen’s co-operative association), 
and other ancient popular institutions, 
resisting capitalism, and welcoming 
government measures in the interest of 
the peasants and city laborers. 

There is but one other review to 
be named, Russkaya Misi (‘* Russian 
Thought ’’), edited by professors of the 
Moscow University, and Liberal in di- 
rection, with Radical leanings. This 
review, twenty years old, was never 
“‘young.” It has been dull, heavy, 
mediocre, from the beginning, and has 
done or said nothing original. 

The Russian newspapers would be 
intolerably dreary were it not for the 
foreign news (always fully presented 
and quite freely discussed), theatrical 
and musical events, and personal con- 
troversies. The newspapers of the 
lower sort enliven their pages with as- 
saults on the English and the Jews. 
All these resources are naturally denied 
to the reviews, and as internal ques- 
tions of politics, religion, law, and in- 
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dustry may not be treated in a readable 
and lucid manner, it is not surprising 
to find the reviews hopelessly prosy and 
uninteresting. It is true that they 


publish a great deal of fiction and 
poetry, in this respect copying the 
French and German rather than the 
English models. 


In a number of any 
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characterized by the same forbidding 
quality. Present-day fiction in Russia 
is absolutely lacking in vitality, charm, 
or beauty. Poetry has sunk to still 
lower depths. Recently a reviewer in 
Russkoye Bogatstvo, after a lengthy ex- 
amination of the contents of several 
substantial periodicals, exclaimed: 
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one of the magazines named above 
there will be found one or two original 
novels (serials), two or three translated 
serial novels, two or three short stories, 
two or three poems, and one or two 
literary essays, besides several pages of 
book reviews. These features would, 
of course, redeem any review from 
heaviness, were they not themselves 


**Yes, a gray literature, gray people, 
and gray times!’’ Talent there is; but 
of inspiration, originality, spontaneity, 
life, no sign. 

Omitting fiction and book reviews, 
let us glance at the contents of a few 
recent magazine numbers. Here are 
the titles of the “‘serious’’ articles of the 
December (1900) Russkoye Bogatstvo : 
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‘*Private Serfs on the Eve of Emanci- 
pation,'’ *' Wage Schedules in English 


Cotton Mills,” ‘‘Ten Months in a 
Provincial Psychopathic Colony,”’ 
**Roman Agriculture,’’ ‘‘The Struggle 
with the Prose of Life,’’ ‘' Russia's 
Manchester”’ (a study of a manufactur- 
ing town), and ‘‘The Year in Politics" 
(British, Austrian, French, and Ger- 
man, but wo¢ Russian), 
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of stuff? 





Vestnik, and its principal papers are 
these: ‘‘ Religion as a Social Phenom. 
enon,’’ ‘‘The Woman's College at 
Cambridge,’’ ‘‘ Leopardi as a Poet and 
Thinker,’ ‘‘Autocracy and Parliamen- 
tarism,'’ and ‘‘Certain Siberian Indus. 
tries,’’ 

Now, how many readers eagerly 
await a review freighted with this sort 
Who will cut the pages of 
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Take a recent number of the Vestnik 
Evropy. Again leaving fiction, verse, 
and book reviews on one side, what did 
it discuss? These topics: ‘‘Byron in 
Switzerland,” ‘‘ The Struggle with 
Competition,’’ ‘‘ Financial Crises under 
Paper and Metallic Currencies,’’ ‘‘The 
Agricultural Laborer,’ and ‘‘Servian 
Affairs.’’ There is a long account of 
foreign politics for the preceding 
month, and some notes on domestic 
affairs of no significance. 

Now turn toa number of the Russky 


such a review with ‘‘bated breath,” or 
care whether it comes early or late—or 
not at all? Fresh, important, and sig- 
nificant articles occasionally appear, of 
course, but they are the exceptions that 
accentuate the rule. This is not the 
place to inquire into the cause of this 
intellectual and artistic decadence, and, 
besides, the explanation would be 
largely determined by one’s political 
tendencies. The Conservative is con- 
vinced that Russia is suffering from an 
overdose of Western civilization, from 


























too much knowledge of Nietzscheism, 
Ibsenism, D'Annunzioism, etc., while 
the Liberal is certain that it is the at- 
mosphere of autocracy, enforced or- 
thodoxy, and the absence of political 
freedom which stifle independent 
thought and expression. The Radical 
declares the true reason to be the fatal 
and hopeless separation of the edu- 
cated element from the masses of the 
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hardly give an intelligible exposition of 
it themselves, Bourenin, one of the 
ablest newspaper critics (no review 
would print his matter, since he be- 
longs to no school, though in his 
younger days he was an advanced Lib- 
eral), lately wrote as follows about 
these iconoclastic and ‘‘modern”’ peri- 
odicals: 

Their general characteristic is impotence joined 
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people—the isolation and uselessness of 
the former, the ignorance and poverty 
of the latter. But upon the facts of 
the situation there is no difference of 
opinion. 

It should be added that there are 
several ‘‘new’’ magazines in Russia, 
published by and for the younger 
generation of Symbolists, Decadents, 
Veritists, and what not. They profess 
to treat the ‘‘fathers” with contempt 
and to revalue all literary and moral 
and art values. No one is able to 
grasp their philosophy, and they could 





to impudent superficiality of thought. They long 
to proclaim something new and profound to the 
world, but they do not know what this ‘‘some- 
thing” is. Under the pretext of revaluation of 
values they riotously boom quack-born crudities ; 
exalt half-formed talent and confusedly set forth 
ill-digested ideas. They are terribly mediocre and 
unscrupulous, and how can they revalue that pro- 
duced by talent and brains ? 


Yet Bourenin has little affection for the 
older writers and schools, and they do 
not escape his scathing, often malicious 
animadversions. 

The most prominent contributors to 
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the leading magazines are Mikhailov- 
sky, one of the veterans who speaks 
of the better days he has seen; Koro- 
lenko; Chekhov, the novelist and play- 
wright, who stands at the head of the 
middle-aged authors; Gorky, the young 
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generally. Count Tolstoy stands alone. 
His works excite wide comment, but 
no school sympathizes with him. He 
is too heterodox for the reactionaries, 
and too orthodox for the Liberals and 
Radicals. In literature he has no fol- 
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writer of tales from low life; Boborikin, 
the novelist, who has missed greatness, 
but who has written much and well, 
and has been as responsive to the 
currents of Russian life as Turgenev 
himself; Mamin-Sibiriak, story-teller, 
especially of Siberian exile life; Spaso- 
vitch, the eminent lawyer ; Protopopov, 
the critic, and a number of others—dis- 
ciples, beginners, and men of promise 


lowers, and his inteilectual influence is 
almost nil. 

There are no ‘‘great’’ editors in Rus- 
sia. Nekrassov, the poet, and Saltikov 
(Stchedrine), the satirist and publicist 
who was called the Russian Rabelais, 
were magazine editors. What could 
such men as these do in the sphere 
of periodical literature under present 
conditions ? 





What Actors Talk about when they are 
Not Speaking 


By R. NORMAN GASK 


WHAT do actors and actresses talk 
about during the progress of a play 
when — although no intelligible sound 
is allowed to reach the audience—their 
lips are evidently moving in articula- 
tion, their hands and features helping 
out their words? Such, variously ex- 
pressed, is one of the few, the very few, 
questions an actor is seldom plied with 
by his acquaintances among the play- 
going outer world. Remembering the 
city and the century; the intense curi- 
osity, a curiosity coming little short of 
morbidness, that modern Gotham 
evinces in the underlife of things the- 
atrical, the rarity of this question is 
to say the least remarkable. Nor is 
the answer altogether lacking in inter- 
est orin novelty. Expectedly enough, 
these inaudible dialogues are mainly 
limited to those with “‘ small’ and 
Now when once 


 thinking”’ parts. 
the principals have made their entrance 
or commenced their lines it is in order 
for the remainder of those who hold 
the stage to sink their conversation 
to a whisper or confine it entirely to 


pantomime. It being found well- 
nigh impossible to carry on a sem- 
blance of conversation for any period 
in silence, whispered converse becomes 
then the rule. But be this unwritten 
dialogue spoken or murmured; to sus- 
tain it, to keep it animated withal is a 
tolerably severe test for the vigilance 
even of the tried and seasoned actor. 
Time and again the callow Thespian 
discovers with a start that he has 
lapsed into a statuesque, an inartistic 
silence. Hence the nightly threats, 
cajoleries of stage managers before the 
rising of the curtain; hence the appear- 
ance of the stage manager himself 
upon the scene —to stimulate by his 
presence those who are openly, ob- 
stinately languid and lethargic. But 
of what shall the ‘‘ small-parts’’ men 
and women speak? The correctness 
of the mutual “‘make-up’’ having been 
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disposed of, one of the first topics is 
invariably the size and quality of the 
house. Here the average actor, be he 
earning a weekly emolument of $5 or 
$200, affects a great concern. Are the 
boxes but sparsely filled; is a ‘‘ gag’’ 
hitherto successful lost. upon the audi- 
ence; does a master-scene to-night fall 
flat,— it is forthwith noticed and com- 
mented on by those before the foot- 
lights. Again, should a New York 
notable chance to occupy a box, to 
tenant any of the front orchestra seats, 
he is practically certain to be recognized 
by some or other player and the fact of 
his presence —a fine morsel for specu- 
lation and gossip -— circulated among 
the cast. A favorite theme obtaining 
upon many stages takes the form of — 
and this will come in the nature of a 
revelation to no few playgoers— Nur. 
sery Rhymes! Oft as not these are 
uttered with a surfeit of gesticulation, 
the interlocutor, as he in turn listens, 
let us say, to the joint downfall of Jack 
and Jill, now raising hands of wonder, 
now clutching in mock terror at the 
speaker’s arm. In many companies 
the enumeration of the letters of the 
alphabet is a yet further subject-staple. 
Stage-nonsense of this character being 
looked for as a matter of course, the 
novice who is ever striving to infuse 
genuine chatter into his murmured 
speech is often mortified by comment 
such as *‘ Y-es indeed—How pretty” 
from a vis-a-vis quite unwitting of 
offence. On the other hand the pic- 
turesque flirtations and coquetries 
sometimes witnessed upon the boards 
are like as not only too real and gen- 
uine. As a moment’s reflection will 
serve to show, in this ‘‘ suggestion” 
dialogue —which more often adds the 
final touch of realism to an otherwise 
inconclusive scene — co-operation thor- 
ough and whole-hearted is no less than 
imperative. 
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Charles F. Lummis, Author and Man 


By CONSTANCE GODDARD DU BOIS 


IT is seldom that contemporary com- 
ment does justice to the character of a 
writer; for if it be enthusiastic in praise 
it is hardly in good taste, and if we 
omit that note, then criticism may 
seem chary of appreciation. 

The keynote of Mr. Lummis’s char- 
acter is individuality, the individuality 
of absolute independence. He reminds 
me of his favorite California sycamore 
tree, which grows in the patio of the 
house which he is building with his 
own hands in Spanish style on four 
sides about it, giving it all the room it 
needs for its gigantic limbs which 
spread in the wantonness of freedom as 
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The 
amplitude of Western life is friendly 


if all space were its inheritance. 


to individual development. In the 
crowded centres of civilization no man 
can remain unaffected by the external 
in thought, fashion, and social creeds. 
By the pressure of society, tact is de- 
veloped, the very name implying the 
touch and counterpoise which act from 
without upon the individual, the resul- 
tant character being made our standard 
rule of judgment. So it becomes diffi- 
cult to classify the man who places 
himself outside of this commonplace 
estimate, who claims the right to wear 
the clothes that please him, to say the 











things that he chooses to believe, and 
to shape his life according to an inner 
light. 

Mr. Lummis may be called eccentric, 
but the term does not apply exactly, 
since eccentricity is usually a more or 
less conscious pose. He is eccentric in 
dress, I grant. A broad Mexican som- 
brero, a colored shirt, an outing suit of 
corduroy, are not the mode even in Cali- 
fornia; yet I fancy that he would wear 
the same at the most conventional social 
gathering. Even a momentary adop- 
tion of the fashionable dress-clothes 
would be to him like the surrender of 
a vital principle, an incredible thing. 

So much it is necessary to say in 
order to explain his attitude toward 
men and things. He is a good friend 
and a good hater. He makes no com- 
promises. No pen can more ruthlessly 
excoriate the surface of pretence to ex- 
pose the lie beneath. His critical work 
is often of this sort, for he happens to 
hold the position of recognized expert 
on all matters connected with the 
Southwest,—his chosen field. He has 
the history of the Spanish pioneers at 
his finger-ends, knows medizval Span- 
ish well, and cannot be caught tripping 
on any date or event in the story, so 
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vague to many of us, of exploration 
and discovery in those old-world cor- 
ners of our modern country, Arizona 
and New Mexico, including adjacent 
Mexico and California. 

His editorials in his magazine, The 
Land of Sunshine, now Out West, are 
widely known and variously appreci- 
ated, most people finding sufficient en- 
joyment in their breezy independence 
to overlook the rubs they sometimes 
give to personal prejudices or political 
convictions. An absolute sincerity in 
the writer, a strong'sense of human 
brotherhood, the instinct of chivalry 
to rescue the oppressed, all these are 
qualities displayed by the Lion in his 
Den, and if he sometimes roars in a 
way to affright the ladies, one can 
readily forgive it on this score, forgive- 
ness, to be sure, being the last thing 
that Mr. Lummis would tolerate, since 
he would vastly prefer that an opponent 
should state his objections, neither 
giving nor asking quarter. 

His magazine displays throughout 
the same quality of independence. At 
a time when journalism has invaded 
every field of literature Out West. pays 
little heed to the popular or the timely. 
It has an ideal and it lives up to it, 


SIDE OF HOUSE WHICH WILL ENCLOSE TREE 


accepting what harmonizes, rejecting 
what disagrees, considering its public 
incidentally not primarily. That popu- 


larity may be won without seeking is 


shown by the increasing circulation of 
the magazine. Besides features of 
more general interest, it has a special 
value to the student in the publication 
of the original sources of early Western 
history, not easily attainable elsewhere. 

President Roosevelt is an admirer of 
Mr. Lummis and his.work, and a con- 
stant reader of his magazine. There 
are, indeed, strong points of resem- 
blance in the characters of the two 
men, to be accounted for by the fact 
that, in both, Eastern culture has been 
supplemented by a_ post-graduate 
course in the world’s best university, 
the out-of-doors West. Mr. Lummis 
was lately summoned to Washington 
on an order from headquarters for con- 
sultation on various Western problems, 
—irrigation, the treatment of our In- 
dians, etc. The rare combination of 
the practical with the literary in the 
man could have no more striking ex- 
emplification. 

Mr. Lummis has a goodly row of 
volumes to show for the years of his 
literary productiveness. Some of these 
are compilations of short stories written 


for the young, books that every in- 
telligent boy should own and know 
by heart; they teach so convincingly 
the lessons of manliness and human 
brotherhood, as well as the history of 
many strange and curious corners of 
our country of which the tourist and 
the guide-book are ignorant. 

**The Land of Poco Tiempo,” an 
interesting description of New Mexico, 
was followed by ‘‘The Awakening of a 
Nation,” a sympathetic study of our 
little-known neighbor, Mexico; and 
a work upon which he is now engaged, 
“‘The Right Hand of the Continent,” 
the most important that he has yet 
undertaken, is a series of philosophic 
essays upon California considered from 
the Western point of view. This is 
the first time that the West has found 
its spokesman in a son of the soil. 
Naturally his conclusions should have 
greater weight than those of a critical 
visitor. 

Mr. Lummis’s habits in writing are 
characterized by untiring industry made 
effective by system and order. His den 
is a charming room in the upper story 
of the house of stone and cement which 
he is building with his own hands, pro- 
fessedly ‘‘to last a thousand years.” 
The windows of the den have a wide 
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outlook, but its seclusion is admirably 
planned, only a steep, narrow staircase, 
suggestive of the ladders of the cliff- 
dwellers, giving access to it. The 
three-inch-thick door closed and bolted, 
the world is shut out. All that is dear 
to a writer or necessary to his work lies 
close at hand. Books in row upon row 
stand in cases made by the owner’s 
hands. There isa New Mexican cor- 
ner fireplace with a little monk’s cup- 
board in the chimneypiece, secured 
against intrusion by a grim fetich-head 
set in relief, an idol from the mummy- 
graves of Peru. Another curiously 
carved figure of the same sort looks out 
from a tall cabinet which is like a 
shrine, the door richly ornamented in 
pyrography, with characters copied 
from an ancient monolith. This cabi- 
net contains a single object, one dear 
to its possessor, the famous camera 
which has photographed a Penitente 
crucifixion, a cannibal dance, and 
many other strange and _ interesting 
scenes. An orderly disorder charac- 
terizes the room. Everything among 
its heterogeneous contents is arranged 
and indexed. The charred edges of 
some of the carefully disposed bundles 
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of papers in the pigeonholes showed 
the close escape the precious manu- 
scripts had made from that fate most 
cruel to a writer, the premature destruc- 
tion of his work. A chance caller and 
a carelessly flung match had nearly 
wrought an irreparable loss; for though 
the house is practically fire-proof its 
contents are not, and they are im- 
mensely valuable in a unique way. 
Collections made in New Mexico, 
and with Bandelier in Bolivia and Peru, 
have left their tokens here in curios 
which are ‘‘the pick of ten museums.” 
Navajo blankets which would make the 
modern collector weep with envy; rare 
opals; mummy-cloths that are still 
beautiful enough in color and design to 
compare with the best Turkish weaves; 
a collection of modern paintings by 
Keith, the California painter, loved by 
Mr. Lummis as Turner was by Ruskin, 
—paintings full of soul and a brooding 
sense of restrained power; some unique 
objects capable of thrilling the be- 
holder, an enchanter’s hoop, such as 
figures in Pueblo folk-tales (‘‘I have a 
friend who is an enchanter,’’ Mr. 
Lummis explained by way of com- 
ment); the photograph of the Penitente 
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Mr. Lummis’s family and Indian servants 
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crucifixion, taken at great personal risk, 
while the victim hung in agony and the 
rude spectators kept the hush of awe- 
struck observation—these and many 
more would be impossible to replace 
and are therefore priceless in value. 
The whole house is artistic in a sense 
that Ruskin would cordially have ap- 
proved. I wish that he might have lived 
to see the practical exposition which 
Mr. Lummis is making of some of his 
dearest theories as to the value of the 
simplest forms of handicraft when 
guided by individual thought. 

To roll great boulders in place, scorn- 
ing the aid of rope and derrick, suits 
Mr. Lummis’s ideas as to the inutility 
of mechanical appliances when the mus- 
cles of men are sufficient for the task. 
To leave a surface rough, showing the 
labor of the adze, pleases him as it 
would have pleased Ruskin with his hor- 
ror of veneer and painted veinings. The 
whole house is to be a monument of 
simplicity and the sort of beauty which 
is consonant with truth. It will also be 
a monument to the industry of the man 
who rears it, and who, after working ten 
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hours at carpentry, works ten hours 
more at night on his literary tasks. 

‘‘No labor union would ever admit 
me,’’ he remarks. ‘‘They would have 
nothing to do with a man who is willing 
and glad to work twenty hours a day.” 

The work is congenial and varied, so 
an iron constitution is able to stand the 
strain imposed upon it. 

He lives in simple style, dining on 
an outer piazza nearly every day in the 
year in the balmy California climate, 
with his wife and children and his In- 
dian retainers (who are treated more 
like children than servants) seated 
about the board, to which a guest with 
proper credentials is made welcome 
with genuine hospitality. Few writers 
are so willing as he to give away their 
good things in conversation. He is lav- 
ishly generous of his ideas, and his con- 
versation is stimulating and forceful. 

On the whole, he isa notable man. I 
dare not say a great man, till Time 
writes Finis on his volumes; but neither 
will I venture to declare that such a 
verdict by posterity in his case would 
be improbable. 


Fame 


By SAMUEL VALENTINE COLE 


IN Pisa’s baptistry the uttered word, 
Sent upward winged with music from the ground, 
Works in the dome a miracle of sound 
Most delicate, and all the air is stirred 
With its vibrations; till, like some sweet bird, 
Invisible, that circles round and round, 
Singing o’erhead, then seeks the heaven’s profound, 
It flees away and is no longer heard. 
Thus, too, it is with word or song 
Caught up and echoed through time’s ampler hall: 
It charms awhile the listeners in the throng, 
But, with the days men never can recall, 
It faints and fades and vanishes erelong 
In the vast Silence that receiveth all. 
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The New Humor 


By BURGES JOHNSON 


E is a bold 
“Ajj chemist 
who would 
attempt to 
analyze the 
quality of 
Humor, to 
say wherein 











lies the fun 

and wherein 

a the wisdom, 

FROM “AN ALPHABET OF FAMOUS and what 
@oops” 

other com- 


pounds go into its makeup. Wit isa 
wholly different matter, being the strik- 
ing of sparks on a keen intellect and a 
power that may be attained by practice. 
But Humor I take to be an inherent pos- 
session, deep-seated, all-permeating, 
needing no contact with any outward 
thing to give it fire; ever burning, with 
perhaps no external symptom other 
than an evident love for all mankind 
and his follies. For though to define 
is dangerous, Humor is but a form of 
human sympathy. It deals neither 
with science nor with art, but with life, 
yet gently withal, having malice toward 
none, and a merry, tender knowledge 
of ‘human frailties. 

But, above all, the quality of Humor 
is not strained. Its every expression 
is essentially spontaneous; as soon as 
the humorist strains to meet the clam- 
orous demand of a rapacious public, so 
soon does he drop from the heights of 
rea] literature to the lowest depths of 
space writing. 

It is in a certain contemporary school 
of humor that the danger of such lapses 
is most imminent and their avoidance, 
therefore, the more worthy of praise 
andhonor. The founder of this school 
was Edward Lear, now canonized, 
sharing his sainthood with Lewis Car- 
roll, nder such hallowed patronage 
there has of late been a somewhat lush 
development of ‘‘nonsense-writing,” 
and the rise of a certain group of 
writers whose oversupply of the joy 
of life bubbles forth occasionally into 
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streams of sheer nonsense. Foremost 
among these, now at work penning un- 
adulterated absurdities for the added 
joy of mankind, we may safely refer to 
two as pre-eminently successful,—Mr. 
Oliver Herford and Mr. Gelett Burgess. 

It is comforting to many of us to 
reason that only people of sense can 
afford to be thoroughly foolish; and 
by that reckoning Mr Burgess has 
established claim to a level-headedness 
par excellence. He has not, it is true, 
quite attained to the level set by Ed- 
ward Lear, and yet a glance through 
the pages of the ‘‘Burgess Nonsense 
Book’”’ leads us to feel that the 
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prophet’s mantle found a servant upon 
whom to fall. If you are a Practical 
Person, pass it by. Think of such 
arrant nonsense as 


My legs are so weary they break off in bed, 
And my caramel pillow it sticks to my head. 


No analysis can explain to the Prac- 
tical Person why this is funny. But 
one laughs because he seems to see the 
author solemnly writing the stuff, with 
a far-off twinkle in his eye,—also be- 
cause one is glad to be alive with some 
nonsense to laugh at,—also *because it 
would be exceedingly funny to wake 
in the morning and find one’s caramel 
pillow sticking to one’s head. After 
all, the Practical Person is a desirable 
institution from the nonsensist’s point 
of view. A large fraction of the value 
would depart from that immortal 


There was an old man of St. Bees, 

Who was stung on the arm by a wasp ; 
When asked ‘‘ Does it hurt ?” 
He replied ‘‘ Not at all, 

I thought all the time 't was a hornet !” 


if some practical old gentleman did not 
indignantly exclaim—‘‘ But it does n’t 
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rhyme!’’ And none but practical, 
matter-of-fact little Alice could have 
made the journey through Wonder. 
land. 

There is no crackling wit about the 
Burgess Book—it is simply an overflow 
of exuberant humor. It claims a place 
in literature by reason of its Goops— 
marvellous creations that they are. 
Within its pages are to be found all 
individuals of the Goopian tribe, and 
there are no Goops other than of the 
house of Burgess. Here, too, may be 
found the basis of Mr. Burgess’s first 
claim to immortality: 


I never saw a purple cow, 
I never hope to see one ; 
But I can tell you anyhow, 
I'd rather see than be one. 


The volume is too thick to be good for 
one’s digestion, and where the quality 
is strained it ceases to be funny; but 
much error of that sort may be forgiven 
a man who, in the phrasing of Kim’s 
Holy Man, ‘‘acquired merit” by stop- 
ping the Lark at the end of its first 
flight. 

With one foot in the world of non- 
sense and one foot out, stands Mr. 
Herford,— mingling a delightful wit 
with the overflow of his humor, and 
flavoring many attempts at unadulter- 
ated absurdity by a dosage of solemn 
truth. As is the case with Mr. Bur- 
gess, we have here artist and author in 
One, and it is characteristic of the man 
that Mr. Herford, the author, recently 
planned a violent dispute with Herford, 
his illustrator, though none will deny 
that the two are as providentially 
adapted to each other as Dickens and 
Cruikshank. 
Mr. Her- 
ford’sbooks 
are no more 
delightful 
than his 
conversa- 
tion—and 
most of the 
latter is bet- 
ter than 
some of the 
former, 
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saying much. So many, in fact, of Mr. 
Herford’s don-mots are current about 
town that the common refuge of the 
average paragrapher who lights upon 
an unfathered epigram lies in the intro- 
ductory phrase: ‘‘Oliver Herford is re- 
ported to have said. . Sie 
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No tomes in the museum of contem- 
porary nonsense, however, enclose be- 
tween their covers more and heartier 
and healthier laughs, than Mr. Her- 
ford’s ‘‘A Child’s Primer of Natural 
History,”’ his *‘Celebrities,’’ and his 
‘““More Animals.’’ Artist and _ illus- 
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Ah, Yes! I wrote the ‘‘ Purple Cow”—I ’m Sorry, now, I wrote it ! 
But I can tell you Anyhow, I ’ll kill you if you quote it ! 


definition of the Waldorf as a place 

for ‘‘ the cultivation of exclusiveness 

among the masses ”’ is a recent instance 

of his happy phrasing. A perhaps not 

infallible test, but a very fair one, is 
‘if it’s good it ’s Herford’s.”’ 


trator in these cases worked together 
in the most harmonious accord, with 
no whisper of the impending quarrel. 
Quotations are hardly necessary. 
Those who have not read the various 
animals in their corralled form, have 
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probably met one or another of them The “‘ vacillating Platypus,” and the 
in afugitive way. ‘‘The Dachshund,’ ‘‘ Useful Ant,’’ who ‘‘works as hard as 
““who must in serial parts appear,” bids adamant’’; the ‘‘Unkempt Yak,’’ and 


Dachshund 1. 


The Dachshund is the longest Dog 
In the whole Canine Catalog ; 

He is so Long—to show him Here 
He must in Serial Parts appear. 


fair to gain as assured a position in the common or garden Hen all prove 
classic literature as the Trojan horse: equally tractable under the Herford 
This is Part One, observe his air of lackadaisical hand. : : 
despair ; The published work of Miss Carolyn 
Perhaps he feels it does not pay to wag a tail so far Wells in the realm of nonsense 1s ad- 
away. dressed more directly to child readers. 
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Not that Nonsense recognizes age,— 
but Miss Wells has found more play 
for her charming fancy in light and 
dainty verses for the very youthful 
than in profound absurdities for the 
prematurely young. 

It is in one of her essays,* however, 
that one finds the ablest disquisition 
on this form of humor yet written. 
With a courage I know nothing of, 
she calmly analyzes nonsense until we 
gaze unsmiling upon its component 
parts. There are nine leading varie- 
ties, if I read her article aright, each 
capable of much subdivision! 

In any mention of the nonsense divi- 
sion of recent humor Peter Newell 
should find place. His work for 
**Alice in Wonderland’’ one is not 
prepared at once to praise. But his 
delicate sense of humor and—to bor- 
row from Miss Wells—his perfect sense 
of nonsense, as displayed in the many 
products of his pen throughout the 
magazines, are worthy of honor. Most 
attractive work in an otherwise at- 
tractive book are his illustrations for 
Miss Carolyn Wells’s ‘‘ Merry - Go- 
Round.” 

But all recent Humor is not non- 
sense, any more than is all recent non- 
sense Humor. Nonsense has of late 
been a fad of the many rather than a 
fancy of the few, and much has ap- 
peated that is spurious. With the 
before-mentioned magazine article well 
in mind, however, the conscientious 
searcher may doubtless detect the 
counterfeit; and if he cannot he will 
be just as much amused. In loving 
regard for the saw, ‘‘One stitch in nine 
saves time,” let us skip further discus- 
sion and proceed. 

If Humor be a form of Human Sym- 
pathy, there is no sweeter, worthier 
form of Humor than that which inter- 
prets the heart of a child. Not the 
humor which writes Zo children, but of 
them, big with the memory of its own 
imaginative childhood; so that other 
humorists, reading, exclaim: ‘‘I was 
that boy—or a part of that boy; I 
should have written too—but for the 
moment I had forgotten!” 


*“The Sense of Nonsense,” Scriéner’s Magazine Feb., 
Igor, 
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A prophet of this realm is still among 
us—Kenneth Grahame. 

One can have no more certainty in 
saying of a comparatively new book, 
‘*This is a classic,” than he can have in 
saying of a poor child, ‘‘This boy will 
be a rich man.’’ And yet there is a 
richness of charm,—an all-alone-ness— 
about the ‘‘Golden Age’’ that declares 
it classic, and finds its writer regal 
place in one of the principalities of 
Humor. 

Two recent writers own allegiance 
here; both women, and each aglow 
with the gentle humor that reads the 
child heart sympathetically. Josephine 
Dodge Daskam is a name that has be- 
come known to the public within a 
very short space of time, and in a way 
to indicate a great versatility on the 
part of its possessor. Beyond ques- 
tion, however, Miss Daskam’s best 
work lies in her stories of children. 


MRS. ATWOOD R. MARTIN 











MR. F. PETER DUNNE 


Real children they are, with big in- 
dividualities. They are so real, in 
fact, that one is prone to suspect a 
definite source other than the author’s 
imagination—perhaps a small cousin or 
niece or brother—perhaps herself living 
again in amusing memories a childhood 
not so very far away! I am sure no 
healthier little human has appeared in 
a story-book since Tom Bailey fired the 
old cannon of Rivermouth than Miss 
Daskam’s Imp in ‘‘The Imp and the 
Angel,’’ while in ‘‘The Madness of 
Philip,’’ youngsters of flesh and blood 
fire our enthusiasm, by reason of the 
recollection of our own infantile rascal- 
ities. 

Side by side with Miss Daskam’s 
creations ranks Emmy Lou. One 
must confess that the extravagance of 
style of the Emmy Lou Stories irritates 
somewhat, but the small maiden her- 
self is a distinct creation, rising above 
such petty annoyances, and appealing 
to the heart, not to the organ of liter- 
ary style—wherever that is. George 
Madden Martin,—or Mrs. A. R. Mar- 
tin, as her name more properly reads, — 
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will not, it is to be hoped, rest on her 
laurels when she has completed Emmy 
Lou’s common-school education. The 
kindergartens are full of the unknown 
and the unsung. 

‘*The New Humor ”’ is a phrase that 
has been heard often of late and con- 
veys indefinite meaning. Humor is as 
old as humanity,—and twice as much 
so, as our nonsensist friends would say. 
The title to this article is a concession 
to the Editor, and is based on the /ucus 
a non lucendo principle,—a phrase, by 
the way, borrowed from some humor. 
ous old Roman who died about two 
thousand years ago. For you and I 
who have read this know that there is 
no such matter as ‘‘the New Humor.”’ 
Humor is not the thing said, but 
the spirit back of the saying of it. 
And that spirit was as lively and vig- 
orous in the stylus of Decimus Junius 
Juvenalis as it is in the pen of Peter 
Dunne. 

There are certain humorists of late, 
the subject-matter of whose discourse 
deals with distinctly recent condi- 
tions. Theirs may bethe New Humor. 
Foremost among them stands Mr. 
Dooley, surveying present day prob- 
lems through a pair of spectacles which 
may be rimmed with the tortoise-shell 
of Irish dialect, but which certainly 
contain the crystals of common sense. 
After him George Ade, an AZsop of dis- 
tinctly modern characteristics, whose 
sermon-barrel must have peculiarities 
in common with the widow’s cruse of 
oil. 

Miss Daskam belongs again in this 
category, for her ‘‘Fables for the 
Fair’’ ranks with the work of George 
Ade in brevity, completeness, and 
wit. 

The following is a worthy sample: 


THE WOMAN WHO COULD NOT 
HELP HERSELF 


There was once a woman who had never learned 
how to swim, although she went in bathing every 
day in the summer. She had a friend who had 
acquired the art with some trouble, and was very 
proud of her proficiency in it. 

‘* It is absurd,” said this friend, ‘‘ to live near the 
water and not swim. It makes you very attractive 
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to good swimmers if you can go out with them 
and they do not feel that you are a drag on their 
pleasures, What would you do in case you fell off 
the pier? Now watch me!” 

With these words she dived off into the water and 
swam about by herself. 

“It is a good thing to have a woman swim so 
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too. brief expression of a fund of humor 
of this general character. The death 
of Mr. Kountz undoubtedly deprived 
us of no little that would lighten the 
gloomy mediocrity of our library centre- 
table. ‘“‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch,’’ as well as ‘‘Mrs. Green,’’ who 












































My Legs are so Weary They break Off in Bed ; 
And my Caramel Pillow It Sticks to my Head! 


well,” said one of the men near by. ‘‘ Now if any 
of the children fall into the water she can rescue 
them.” 

Just then the woman who could not help herself 
uttered a scream and fell into the sea. Instantly 
five men leaped in to rescue her, and spent the rest 
of the day resuscitating her and inquiring how she 
was, leaving the swimmer to dive by herself. 


This teaches that nothing succeeds like Distress, 


The ‘Billy Baxter Letters’ are the 


proves to be a sort of British Mrs. 
“*Dooley,”’ both should find place in a 
catalogue of this sort. 

It is a joyous array, marshalled in 
merry rank across the perspective of 
last year’s literature,—a chain of green 
oases in a desert of historical novels. 
New Humor I do not believe it to be. 
As the work of new humorists, fired by 
the world-old spirit, we welcome it. 
No-one could ever weary of Mr. 
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Stockton or Mr. Clemens; but we had 
been missing ‘‘The Bee Man of Orne’”’ 
and his ilk, and perchance we had 
grieved in secret over Humor buried 
beneath a weight of civic affairs. 

So my title resolves itself into ‘‘re- 
cent humor ”’ with vast responsibilities 
if one would make a complete chron- 
icle. In an effort to avoid such re- 
sponsibilities there have been recorded 
here only the authors of certain recent 
books. The average American is a 
humorist—the trait is a Heaven-sent 
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lubricant that oils the whirring wheels 
of American energy—and a conscien- 
tious list of our new humorists would 
bear some direct proportion to the 
birth-rate; humanitarians all of them, 
—readers of human nature, whose 
skill lies in writing down what they 
have read. It is the warping of human 
motives and foibles whereat men weep; 
he who holds up to us an honest mirror 
makes us smile—and is dubbed a hu- 
morist. It might be said, one touch 
of nature makes the whole world grin. 


The Drama 


By J. RANKEN TOWSE 


THE experienced theatre-goe, does 
not look for any new and important 
dramatic achievement in the Lenten 
season, but, as we all know, it is the 
unexpected that happens, and the latest 
exemplification of the old adage is the 
Rosalind of Miss Henrietta Crosman. 
Everybody remembers how, coming 
to New York about a year ago, 
practically unheralded and unknown, 
she captured the town with her charm- 
ing and vivacious Nell Gwynn, but few 
persons, probably, believed, after her 
disastrous experiment with ‘‘Joan o’ 
the Shoals,’’ that she would be able to 
duplicate her first success and erase the 
memory of subsequent failure, by a 
triumphant impersonation of so exact- 
ing a character as that of the heroine 
of ‘As You Like It,’’ in which she had 
to stand the test of comparison with 
all the best actresses of a generation. 
Yet this is the feat which she accom- 
plished, and her performance, taking 
into consideration the quality of the 
play, must be accounted the most 
notable of the winter. To demon- 
strate afresh the enduring potency of 
Shakespeare, even as a mere entertainer 
for the multitude, at a period like this 
—when managers, with infatuated per- 
sistency, are jostling each other in the 
search for new varieties of spectacular or 
sensual sensationalism, the morbid, the 
extravagant, the stupid, or the unclean, 
—is to be a public benefactor. It is 


not to be supposed that Miss Cros- 
man’s success, striking as it is, will 
effect any change in the policy of our 
theatrical dictators, but the fact re- 
mains that her representations of this 
immortal masterpiece of pastoral com- 
edy, with all its beauty, humor, and 
fragrance, have been received by 
crowded audiences with all those signs 
of general and joyful appreciation 
which are most precious to the mana- 
gerial heart. 

If her Rosalind has been accepted in 
certain critical quarters with rather 
scant and grudging praise, the ex- 
planation is to be sought in the absence 
of preliminary trumpetings, in precon- 
ceived prejudices, and in a remarkable 
evenness of execution, which had no 
points of special brilliancy to impress 
the mind of the spectator. This ad- 
mirable consistency, bespeaking intelli- 
gent and comprehensive design, is 
among its most conspicuous merits. 
It would be absurd to try to maintain 
that it is, in all respects, a perfect 
realization of the Shakespearian ideal, 
or the best interpretation of modern 
times. Modjeska’s was superior in 
personal distinction, in poetic grace 
and intellectual finesse; Adelaide Neil- 
son’s in indefinable but irresistible 


fascination ; Julia Marlowe’s in delicate 
and piquant grace; and Mary Ander- 
son’s—a far inferior effort as a whole— 
in stateliness and declamatory power. 











But Miss Crosman’s Rosalind, while by 
no means totally deficient in any of 
these attributes, possesses in an eminent 
degree the element of spontaneous 
vitality. Itis from beginning to enda 
complete impersonation, the expres- 
sion of the varying terms of a complex 
individuality in one harmonious form. 
If rarely inspired, it is always logical, 
human, highly intelligent, and thor- 
oughly delightful. If certain time- 
honored points are not emphasized, 
there is no sacrifice of meaning. As 
might have been foreseen, the actress is 
peculiarly happy in her assumption of 
the masculine habit. It is scarcely too 
much to say that the mock love scenes 
between Ganymede and Orlando have 
never been played with so much illu- 
sion. The mimicry of masculine atti- 
tude, walk, and gesture was so good 
that for once it was possible to credit 
Orlando’s deception without any great 
stretch of fancy. But there was no 
actual mannishness to lessen the im- 
pression of delicate femininity, none of 
the swaggering audacity of the reckless 
Nell Gwynn. The woman’s heart beat 
plainly beneath the jerkin, and wo- 
man’s love beamed tenderly in the 
merry eyes. When confronted with 
the bloody handkerchief, this Rosalind 
sickened and swooned as naturally and 
helplessly as any other, but, with fine 
intuition, she rallied more quickly than 
most of them, mindful of the spirit that 
had prompted her adventure. 

‘But it is not necessary to analyze this 
performance minutely. It is not in its 
details, but in its general effect, that it 
is so satisfying. It exhibits no elabo- 
rate artifice, no disposition to delve in 
the text for significances which do not 
appear clearly upon the surface. The 
aim of it obviously is the portrayal of 
a woman, wholly human and intelligi- 
ble, but touched with the refining fire 
of poetic imagination and animated by 
a joyous, frolicsome, and withal noble 
spirit. If not a work of absolute 
genius, it is, at. least, the result of 
zealous, sound, and loving compre- 
hension, and the very naturalness of it 
seems to lend new substance to the 
woodland dream of which it is the 
centre. Such a Rosalind would have 
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ensured the success of almost any rep- 
resentation of ‘‘As You Like It,’’ but 
good fortune enabled Miss Crosman to 
surround herself with a cast which for 
general competency has been rarely ex- 
celled. The Jacques, of John Malone, 
is a notably sound, thoughtful, and 
reasonable performance, thoroughly 
simple in execution but pregnant with 
feeling and gravity. Excellent, too, 
are the Banished Duke, of Barton Hill; 
the Touchstone, of Fred Thorne; the 
Adam, of William Herbert; the Or- 
lando, of Henry Woodruff; and the 
Celia, of Adele Black, while the minor 
characters leave little to be desired. 
The only cause for regret is that with 
so competent a company of performers 
there could not have been a more 
liberal restoration of the text. 


There is not much to be said about 
the English version of Ludwig Fulda’s 
‘‘The Twin Sister,’’ which Louis N. 
Parker has made for the Empire Thea- 
tre Company. The blank verse of Mr. 
Parker might, possibly, in print present 
many beauties to the reader, but as it 
fell from the lips of the speakers on 
the stage it certainly was not impres- 
sive. Some of the passages were 
smooth and pretty, but for the most 
part it had the effect of measured and 
by no means extraordinary prose. 
Allowance ought, in common justice, 
of course, to be made for the untrained 
delivery of the performers. That the 
representation will prove popular is 
very likely, for the single scene is very 
beautiful, the dresses extremely rich 
and picturesque and the action fairly 
brisk and amusing, but it has little 
substantial merit. The plot is too well 
known to need description. In itself 
it is preposterous, but, beyond ques- 
tion, it provides in the part of the sup- 
posed twin sisters a number of brilliant 
opportunities for the principal actress. 
Of these Miss Anglin only partly 
availed herself. Always pleasing, she 
did not succeed in distracting attention 
from the glaring improbabilities of the 
chief situations. Her pathetic mo- 
ments, as always, were exquisitely true 
and tender and she played the coquette 
with abundant spirit and provoking 
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archness, but the effort to treat a trifling 


theme seriously baffled her. It is only 
fair to add that she was terribly ham- 
pered by the irresponsive and unintelli- 
gent acting of the butterfly husband 
by Mr. Richman, who was as much at 
home in the part as an elephant upon 
the tight rope. At its best, the piece 
is only light comedy, but the subject, 
the hoisting of a husband by his own 
petard, appeals irresistibly to the fairer 
sex, whose favor in the theatre is most 
potential. Its literary value, in Eng- 
lish garb, is inconsiderable. 

““Notre Dame,”’ a crude adaptation 
by Paul Potter of previous plays upon 
the same subject, is of no account ex- 
cept as a spectacular melodrama. It 
is confused in construction, but has an 
abundance of picturesque and sensa- 
tional incident and is superbly mounted. 
The views of the cathedral are exceed- 
ingly spacious, solid, and imposing, 
and the panoramas of the old city un- 
commonly beautiful. Moreover the 
despatch of Claude Frollo by Quasi- 
modo is a bit of startling realism. In 
a word, the play is a succession of 
shocks of the kind which are tiresome 
to the intelligent, but exhilarating to 
the mass of playgoers. The best abili- 
ties of Hilda Spong are wasted on the 
character of Esmeralda, but she enters 
into it with dash and enthusiasm and 
presents a dazzling picture. Mr. Gil- 


mour enacts Claude Frollo with some 
force, but quite conventionally, and 
Mr. Finney’s Gringoire is artistic in 
conception and very neatly finished. 
The most vital figure is the Clopin of 
W. F. Owen, who fills it with rich 
vinous humor. 
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Another play which is of no perma- 
nent value, on account of its manifest 
burlesque of actual life, and its employ- 
ment of stage-worn types, is Miss 
Martha Morton’s ‘‘Her Lord and 
Master.”” The scheme is a good one, 
and it is a pity that it was not treated 
with more skill and discretion. A wil- 
ful American heiress, reared in com- 
plete independence, marries an English 
aristocrat of the straitest sect, upon 
the express understanding that he shall 
not yield to what he may deem her un- 
reasonable caprices. Of course she 
defies his authority and in consequence 
is locked out of her own house. She 
enters it by the window, and there is a 
battle royal, after which she surrenders 
unconditionally and, like her prototype 
in ‘‘The Taming of the Shrew,’’ winds 
up with a pretty homily upon the duty 
of wives to husbands. Things do not 
happen so in real life, nor is it desirable 
that they should, but the story might 
pass, for want of a better, if the indi- 
vidual characters were truthful. But 
the American personages are plainly 
caricatures, as are most of the English, 
although the English husband belongs 
to a variety of prig that is not yet 
extinct. The piece is likely to win a 
certain amount of popularity through 
the effective acting of Mr. Kelcey and 
Miss Shannon, and some of their asso- 
ciates, but it is not a subject for serious 
criticism. 


In ‘“‘ The Way of the World” Mrs. 
LeMoyne has succeeded Mrs. Blood- 
good in the part of Mrs. Lake, which 
she plays with admirable breeziness 
and an elocutionary skill which imparts 
new vivacity and point to the dialogue. 














- On Wondering Why One Was Born 


By GERALD STANLEY LEE 


THE real trouble with most of the 
attempts that teachers and parents 
make to teach children a vital relation 
to books, is that they do not believe in 
the books and that they do not believe 
in the children. 

It is almost impossible to find a child 
who, in one direction or another, the 
first few years of his life, is not creative. 
It is almost impossible to find a parent 
or a teacher who does not discourage 
this creativeness. The discouragement 
begins in a small way, at first, in the 
average family, but as the more crea- 
tive a child becomes the more incon- 
venient he is, as a general rule, every 
time a boy is caught being creative 
something has to be done to him about 
it. 

It is a part of the nature of creative- 
ness that it involves being creative a 
large part of the time in the wrong 
direction. Half-proud and _ half-stu- 
pefied parents, failing to see that the 
mischief in a boy is the entire basis 
of his education, the mainspring of 
his life, not being able to break the 
mainspring themselves, frequently hire 
teachers to help them. The teacher 
who can break a mainspring first and 
keep it from getting mended, is the 
most esteemed in the community. 
Those who have broken the most, ‘‘se- 
cure results.” The spectacle of the 
mechanical, barren, conventional so- 
ciety so common in the present day, to 
all who love their kind is a sign there 
is no withstanding. It is a spectacle 
we can only stand and watch—some of 
us—the huge, dreary kinetoscope of it, 
grinding its cogs and wheels, and 
swinging its weary faces past our eyes. 
The most common sight in it and the 
one that hurts the hardest, is the boy 
who could be made into a man out of 
the parts of him that his parents and 
teachers are trying to throw away. The 
faults of the average child, as things 
are going just now, would be the mak- 
ing of him, if he could be placed in see- 
ing hands. It may not be possible to 
educate a boy by using what has been 
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left out of him, but it is more than pos- 
sible to begin his education by using 
what ought to have been left out of 
him. 

So long as parents and teachers are 
either too dull or too busy to experi- 
ment with mischief, to be willing to 
pay for a child’s originality what origi- 
nality costs, only the most hopeless 
children can be expected to amount to 
anything. If we fail to see that origi- 
nality is worth paying for, that the risk 
involved in a child’s not being creative 
is infinitely more serious than the risk 
involved in his being creative in the 
wrong direction, there is little either for 
us or for our children to hope for, as 
the years go on, except to grow duller 
together. We do not like this growing 
duller together very well, perhaps, but 
we have the feeling at least that we 
have been educated, and when our 
children become at last as little inter- 
ested in the workings of their minds as 
parents and teachers are in theirs, we 
have the feeling that they also have 
been educated. We are not unwilling 
to admit, in a somewhat useless, 
kindly, generalizing fashion, that vital 
and beautiful children delight in things, 
in proportion as they discover them, or 
are allowed to make them up, but we do 
not propose in the meantime to have 
our own children any more vital and 
beautiful than we can help. In four 
or five years they discover that a home 
is a place where the more one thinks of 
things the more unhappy he is. In four 
or five years more they learn that a 
school is a place where children are ex- 
pected not to use their brains while 
they are being cultivated. As long as 
he is at his mother’s breast the typical 
American child finds that he is admired 
for thinking of things. When he runs 
around the house he finds gradually 
that he is admired very much less for 
thinking of things. At school he is dis- 
ciplined for it. Ina library, if he hasan 
uncommonly active mind, and takes the 
liberty of being as alive there as he is 
outdoors, if he roams through the 
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books, vaults over their fences, climbs 
up their mountains, and eats of their 
fruit, and dreams by their streams, or is 
caught camping out in their woods, he 
is made an example of. He is treated 
as a tramp and an idler, and if he can- 
not be held down with a dictionary 
he is looked upon as not worth educat- 
ing. If his parents decide he shall be 
educated anyway, dead or alive, or in 
spite of his being alive, the more he is 
educated the more he wonders why he 
was born and the more his teachers 
from behind their dictionaries, and the 
other boys from underneath their dic- 
tionaries, wonder why he was born. 
While it may be a general principle that 
the longer a boy wonders why he was 
born in conditions like these, and the 
longer his teachers and parents wonder, 
the more there is of him, it may be ob- 
served that a general principle is not of 
very much comfort to the boy while the 
process of wondering is going on. 
There seems to be no escape from the 
process, and if while he is being educa- 
ted he is not allowed to use himself, he 
can hardly be blamed for spending a 
good deal of his time in wondering why 
he is not someone else. In a half-see- 
ing, half-blinded fashion he struggles 
on. If he is obstinate enough, he 
manages to struggle through with his 
eyes shut. Sometimes he belongs to 
a higher kind, and opens his eyes and 
’ struggles. 

With the average boy the struggle 
with the School and the Church is less 
vigorous than the struggle at home. It 
is more hopeless. A mother is a com- 
paratively simple affair. One can either 
manage a mother or be managed. It is 
merely a matter of time. It is soon 
settled. There is something there. 
She is not boundless, intangible. The 
School and the Church are different. 
With the first fresh breaths of the world 
tingling in him the youth stands before 
them. They are entirely new to him. 
They are huge, immeasurable, unac- 
countable. They loom over him—a 
part of the structure of the universe it- 
self. A mother can meet one in a door. 
The problem is concentrated. The 
Church stretches beyond the sunrise. 
The school is part of the horizon of the 


earth, and what after all is his own life 
and who is he, that he should take ac- 
count of it? Out of Space—out of 
Time—out of History they come to 
him—the Church and the School. 
They are the assembling of all man- 
kind around his soul. Each with its 
Cone of Ether, its desire to control the 
breath of his life, its determination to 
do his breathing for him, to push the 
Cone down over him, looms above him 
and above all in sight, before he speaks 
—before he is able to speak. 

It is soon over. He lies passive and 
insensible at last,—as convenient as 
though he were dead, and the Church 
and the School operate upon him. 
They remove as many of his natural or- 
gans as they can, put in Presbyterian 
ones perhaps, or Schoolboard ones in- 
stead. Those that cannot be removed 
are numbed. When the time is fulfilled 
and the youth is cured of enough life at 
last to like living with the dead, and 
when it is thought he is enough like 
everyone else to do, he is given his de- 
gree and sewed up. 

After the sewing up his history is 
better imagined than described. Not 
being interesting to himself, he is not 
apt to be very interesting to anyone 
else, and because of his lack of interest 
in himself he is called the average man. 

The main distinction of every greater 
or more extraordinary book is that it 
has been written by an extraordinary 
man—a natural or wild man, a man of 
genius, who has never been operated 
on. The main distinction of the man of 
talent is that he has somehow managed 
to escape a complete operation. It is 
a matter of common observation in 
reading biography that in proportion as 
men have had lasting power in the 
world there has been something irregu- 
lar in their education. These irregu- 
larities, whether they happen to be due 
to overwhelming circumstance or to 
overwhelming temperament, seem to 
sum themselves up in one funda- 
mental and comprehensive irregularity 
that penetrates them all — namely, 
every powerful mind, in proportion to 
its power, either in school or out of it 
or in spite of it, has educated itself. 
The ability that many men have used 
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to avoid being educated is exactly the 
same ability they have used afterward 
to move the world with. In proportion 
as they have moved the world, they are 
found to have kept the lead in their 
education from their earliest years, to 
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have had a habit of initiative as well as 
hospitality, to have maintained a crea- 
tive, selective, active attitude toward 
all persons and toward all books that 
a been brought within range of their 
ives. 


Mr. Phillips, Homer, and ‘‘Ulysses”’ 


By EDITH M. THOMAS 


SAYS Keats, in the well-known son- 
net: 


Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
That deep-browed Homer ruled as his demesne : 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold. 


In what near-future time and to what 
young-inspired reader may not this 
Homer of Mr. Phillips prove as evoca- 
tive, as revealing! For we hesitate not 
to say that the old, true Homeric vint- 
age once again is offered, preciously 
chaliced, in ‘‘ Ulysses,’’ even as when, 
according to Chapman, the right-willing 
herald of King Alcinous: 


Pontonous, gave act to all he willed, 
And honey-sweetness-giving-minds wine fill’d, 
Disposing it in cups for all to drink. 


In our opinion it should be an 
“‘event’’’ in the world of letters (some- 
times impercipient of such ‘‘event’’), 
—an “‘event’’ of almost reconstructive 
character, that a poet, nowise lack- 
ing in modernity of thought and feel- 
ing, should be able to infuse dramatic 
life into the passive tissues of ancient 
folk-lore; and that he should be able to 
do this, and make it reality, without 
letting in the one little chemical ray of 
modernity that would have destroyed 
the verisimilitude of the historic or 
legendary scene which he is striving to 
place before us. This we wish to say, 
that whether Mr. Phillips's ‘‘ Ulysses”’ 
is considered to be a great presentable 
play, or otherwise, it has all the requi- 
sites of a great dramatic poem. And 
that it is so is due to several essential 


qualities inherent in Mr. Phillips’s 
genius. When Leigh Hunt, proposing 
to recast the tragic tale of Rimini, 


declares, 
for me 
The story’s heart stili beats against its side, 


he might have spoken with prophetic 
import of one who, coming later, 
should yet more keenly feel, and yet 
more potently than himself transmit, 
the beautiful, sad story’s heart-beats. 
We refer to Mr. Phillips's ‘‘ Paolo and 
Francesca.’” The same genius that 
fanned to such exquisitely impassioned 
life this smouldering yet never-extin- 
guished romance of medizval Italy 
has now sent a vivific current all along 
the lightly slumbering elements of 
Odyssean legend. Stephen Phillips, 
whatever he essays, always feels the 
beating of the ‘‘story’s heart ’’: where- 
fore its pulsations cannot fail to reach 
his readers. 

Another factor greatly contributing 
to his masterly results is the exercise of 
the eclectic faculty, combined with ar- 
tistic restraint (this latter in marvellous 
degree). ‘‘The stretched metre of an 
antique song,” rich with incrustation of 
Hellenic and Phrygian fable, has not, 
for one moment, confused the poet’s 
clear purpose, selecting for dramatic is- 
sues, and rejecting, almost austerely, 
all episodes, however in themselves en- 
chanting, that might prove obstacular 
to that purpose. The mechanism, so 
to speak, of his method is most instruc- 
tive, and is admirably set forth in the 
appended ‘‘Note By The Author.” 
Therein he frankly tells us how he has 
made a ‘‘composite photograph’’ of 
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Circe and Calypso—how he has re- 
sorted to Virgil rather than to Homer 
for his setting to Ulysses’ descent into 
the kingdom of the dead; with such 
other changes as were expedient to the 


plan of his drama. He does not tell 
us, however (what we should like to 
know!), just the ratson d’étre of his 
Prologue, where the gods of Olympus, 
in the midst of a gorgeous mztse-en-scene, 
are presented, as it were, in ‘“‘undress”’ ; 
all their foibles laid bare in jocose 
pentameter couplets,—illustrating the 
declaration of Hermes himself, 


And, sire, remember, we are gods, yet we 
From human frailties were not ever free. 


But we recall that the author of Faust 
indulges in a similar sardonic send-off 
in the ‘‘Prologue in Heaven.’”’ And 
Aristophanes may also he cited as 
confederate to this piece of sublimated 
**fooling.”’ 

Not here attempting any estimate of 
the dramatic possibilities of ‘‘ Ulysses,” 
it is within our province to note (and 
con amore) that the previous high mark 
of Mr. Phillips’s Muse—in the matter 
of pure poesy—is still well maintained. 
The character and mood of his verse, 
as ever, change according to the “‘fit- 
ness of things’’—a simplicity and di- 
rectness that is Greek itself, where the 
vital facts of human life are touche“ 
upon—an opulence of imagery that is 
Elizabethan when the affluence of t! 
subject so suggests. In the for 
vein, for instance, there is a touch hu- 
meric (which yet is not in the actual 
Homer): it is upon the disguised return 
of Ulysses to Ithaca, when, meeting 
his son Telemachus, the father at 
length desires to make himself known: 


Ulysses. 


From here thy palace roofs can we des- 
cry: 
See’st thou that upper chamber looking south ? 
There wast thou born upon a summer night. 
Telemachus. But thou then? 
Ulysses. 


I stood by the door in fear. 
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All the mystery of birth, and all of 
paternal awe and tenderness aroused by 
that event, reach here their acme of ex- 
pression. Another touch, almost bold 
in directness of impatience, we meet in 
Ulysses’ resentful rejoinder to Calyp- 
so’s accusation that it is his wife whom 
he at last remembers,—a memory 
which will take him away forever from 
the ‘* Witching Isle.”’ 

Ulysses. Why harp upon my wife? You, being 
woman, 

Too much exalt the woman : a thousand calls 
Are ringing in my ears. 


Of the quality that can picture in a 
single “‘magic line,’’ sumptuous or 
mystical in its suggestion, take such 
description as this, wherein Ulysses 
renounces Calypso and her realm. 


Ulysses. Then have the truth ; I speak as a man 
speaks; 

Pour out my heart like treasure at your feet. 

This odorous, amorous isle of violets, 

That leans all leaves into the grassy deep, 

With brooding music over noontide moss, 

And low dirge of the lily-swinging bee,— 

Then stars like opening eyes on closing flowers,— 

Palls on my heart. Ah God! that I might see 

Gant Ithaca stand up out of the surge, 

Yon lashed and streaming rocks, and sobbing crags, 

The screaming gull and the wild-flying cloud ! 


Much could be said in praise of Mr. 
illips’s skilful delineation of the 
urious wooers,—of old Eumzus,—of 
the sublime, humane mendacity of 
Ulysses, outranking mere truth-telling 
and under direct inspiration of Athena 
herself,—much of the lovely faithful- 
ness of Penelope, and many another 
telling stroke of character-study. But 
it is enough to say that if Mr. Phillips 
had given us no other work than his 
“*Ulysses,”’ this alone should place him 
among the poet-optimates of the clos- 
ing nineteenth and the dawning twen- 
tieth century. 




















Mr. FULLER’S new volume* is a 
joy. It contains three stories dealing 
with literary and artistic life in Chicago, 
and the first and best of these is so 
good of its kind that it could not pos- 
sibly be better. It is called ‘‘The 
Downfall of Abner Joyce,’’ and it deals 
with the career of a young man from 
the country who takes a place in litera- 
ture with the publication of his first 
book, ‘‘This Weary World.” Thisisa 
grim and rugged volume containing a 
dozen short stories, 


twelve clods of earth gathered as it were from the 
very fields across which he himself, a farmer’s boy, 
had once guided the plough. Thesoil itself spoke, 
the intimate, humble ground ; warmed by his own 
passionate sense of right, it steamed incense-like 
aloft and cried to the blue skies for justice. 


Abner proposed to help set matters 
right for the down-trodden farmer. It 
seemed to him a very simple matter to 
do this. ‘‘A few brief years, if lived 
strenuously and intensely, would suf- 
fice.”” He goes to Chicago, however, 
and is sought out by the c//uminati ; 
he falls into the habit of dropping into 
studios for tea on Saturday afternoons; 
he learns to “‘chat.’’ It was hard at 
. first ‘‘to countenance such facetious- 
ness in a world so full of pain,’’ but the 
studio-folk were dear people, and Abner 
grew fond of them. He was dragged 
into a wider social life, and met, among 
other people, a bud who did n’t know 
whether she most wanted to have a 
Social Triumph or to lend a Helping 
Hand; a writer who was as willing to 
become a Veritist as to remain a Dil- 
ettante; a leader of society who had 
hoped that Better Things were within 
her reach, and a bloated bondholder 
who was looking for a prop to his 
wavering principles. At the psycho- 
logical moment Abner unconsciously 
discourages each of these seekers by 
his contempt for their feebleness. And 
then he falls in love and begins to grow 
like other people. The process of his 
taming might be considered a develop- 
ment by some, but it certainly spoils 


*‘* Under the Skylights.” By Henry B, Fuller. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.50. 
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him as a ruthless, uncompromising 
apostle, and in the end his downfall is 
complete; he makes terms with the 
world he has despised, and becomes a 
shining light in society. 

This tale Mr. Fuller tells with a very 
delightful amount of humor and tender- 
ness. Even Abner’s feelings, suppos- 
ing Abner to be in part a study from 
life, could not be hurt by the presenta- 
tion, which is as full of wit as of good- 
will. The writer's affection for the 
character of Abner is almost caressing, 
at the same time that he is humorous at 
Abner’s stern young expense. The book 
is even more human and charming than 
“‘With the Procession ’’—up to this 
time Mr. Fuller’s most engaging work. 


Have Scotch writers been accused of 
late of an optimism too lavish, a kind- 
liness too good to be true?—in short, 
of ‘‘spilling over?” Here comes a new 
writer sufficiently grim and realistic to 
remove that stigma from an entire 
school. Three drops of the essence of 
Mr. George Douglas’s perception of life 
would curdle the blood in sentimental 
Tommy’s veins forever, and cause the 
Bonnie Briar Bush to shrivel and die. 

“‘The House with the Green Shut- 
ters’’* is a hideous tragedy, and the 
author spares us no pang that he can 
give in the telling of it. John Gourlay 
was the biggest, that is the richest, man 
in the village of Barbie—stupid, strong- 
willed, a tyrant, anda brute; his cowed 
and nervous wife was a helpless slat- 
tern; his daughter was frail in health, 
and his son had inherited his mother’s 
nerves and his father’s lack of wit. 
The story records the downfall of the 
Gourlays from their proud position. 
Times change in Barbie. The railway 
comes, and with it new business meth- 
ods, to which Gourlay is too slow and 
dull to adapt himself. Out of sheer 


delight in insulting another and ap-— 


parently less fortunate man, he makes 
an enemy who schemes for his financial 
downfall. With each access of mis- 
fortune, Gourlay becomes more head- 


*“The House with the Green Shutters.” By George 
Douglas. McClure, Phillips & Co, $1.50. 
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strong, more enraged, and unreason- 


able. In the end, through a perfectly 
natural series of events, after Gourlay’s 
ruin has come about, his son kills him, 
and then the son, mother, and daughter 
take their own lives. 

Nothing could make this a cheerful 
tale, and the author does not spare you 
a single pang. You share the squalid, 
horrible life of the Gourlays in all its 
detail ; and their death is, on the whole, 
a happy event, because it rids you of 
the vision of them. 

Mr. Douglas is a more artistic realist 
than Zola, and his mind is a far readier 
instrument to his purpose than is that, 
say, of Mr. Frank Norris, who repre- 
sents determined realism among us just 
now. He is as convincing as he is 
merciless, and without doubt he has 
the equipment to go far. But in esti- 
mating the future of such a writer, it 
is well to remember that it is easier to 
be a great realist when one is handling 
such subjects as degeneration and death 
than when one deals with normal and 
cheerful human life. ‘‘Strong”’ books 
usually manage to be repellent. With- 
out doubt, ‘‘The House with the Green 
Shutters’ is as remarkable as it is un- 
pleasant, and its author has unusual 
and commanding gifts, but there is not 
a kindly character nor a ray of human 
comfort in it. And upon Mr. Douglas’s 
ability to see good as well as evil, will 
depend his final place as a novelist. 

CORNELIA ATWOOD PRATT. 


In a year which has seen the publica- 
tion of a half-dozen capital novels and 
romances dealing with New England 
life, ancient or modern, Miss Anna 
Fuller’s story,* in certain qualities, 
stands first. It does not, either in 
theme or treatment, suggest Miss Wool- 
son’s ‘“‘Anne,”’ and yet the minds of 
many readers must run back to that 
noble tale, famous in its day, and built 
to last, for a mate (a more highly 
colored mate) to this sincere and win- 
ning idyl of nearly the same period. 
Everything in it is good. It is beauti- 
fully proportioned; the style is happy, 
the characters are living, the action 


* “Katherine Day.” By Anna Fuller. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $r.50. 
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thoroughly natural, and the events un- 
forced. Any New Englander who ob- 
serves at all has met, or will meet, the 
seven chief personages, junior and 
senior, who dignify the wholesome 
cheery pages of ‘‘Katherine Day.”’ 
Without rash laying-on of verisimili- 
tudes, the book is Bostonian to the 
core. With all its insight and serious- 
ness and depth, its free philosophic 
spirit, yet it sets out to be, and is, a 
love-story of the first water. The 
heroine is a woman’s woman, and the 
hero isa man’s man. A fine aroma of 
honorable living, of “‘governance of 
blood,’’ gives it a poignant charm, 
where, indeed, the least touch of 
merely Puritan tactics would have 
ruined the human situation. It would 
never do to reveal the satisfying, life- 
like plot to a prospective reader; yet 
this much may be said, as an instance 
of the control which Miss Fuller’s hand 
has over her material, that in a book 
where no fewer than four deaths occur, 
in each of which sympathy is greatly 
engaged, there is not one approach to 
bathos, not one under-handed bid for 
sentiment. The spirit of ‘‘ Katherine 
Day”’ is very gallant, very humorously 
tender, and the worth of the work will 
strike home soonest to people who 
think, while they feel. This strong 
spirit, because it is all-pervading, © 
stamps the whole, and knits it together. 
Hardly any story of the day is so homo- 
geneous. And through the entire des- 
cant, the keynote is audibly singing. 
The lightest passages, like the gravest, 
are sane and true. The exquisite lov- 
ing irony of many phrases; the mas- 
terly, even if casual, handling of a 
child’s mood or an animal’s; the power 
of straightforwardness and simplicity 
which go both to the making of the 
typical personages and to the making 
of our heartfelt interest in them,—all 
these are memorable enough in a time 
of over-analysis, theatricalism, and 
‘‘words, words, words.’’ Miss Fuller 
is on the side of reserves, but she is 
here more than ever a cunning and 
generous artist. In America, at least, 
“Katherine Day”’ cannot fail to find 
its own public, and the best approval of 
our best. LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY, 











Real Conversations 


RECORDED BY WILLIAM ARCHER 
Conversation IX.—With Mr. William Heinemann 


ScENE: A garden on the seaboard of the Roman Campagna, sloping to the Mediterranean, 
SEASON: Winter, 1902. TIME: s0 a. m. 


W. A. discovered reading. 


Mr. Heinemann. Good morning. 
Don’t you find the sun rather hot 
there? 

W. A. Iwas just thinking I should 
have to move. 

Mr. Heinemann. Come and sit here 
in the shade. What a glori- 
ous morning! 

W. A. There ’s no trace of those 
islands—what do you call them? 

Mr. Heinemann. The Pontine 
Islands. 

W. A. There is no sign of them on 
the horizon. 

Mr. Heinemann. That means 
steady fine weather. When the islands 
are visible, rain is not far off. 

W. A. And meanwhile in England 


Mr. Heinemann. I have letters this 
morning —frost, fog, sleet, slush, every 
possible abomination. 

W. A. I don’t wonder that people 
= read books in such a climate as 
this. 

Mr. Heinemann. But you were read- 
ing when I came! 

W. A. Only a bad habit contracted 
by my ancestors in centuries of Scotch 
mists. I can’t shake it off, even here. 
Confess, now, that you would n’t like 
to be a publisher in the land of the 
dolce far niente. 

Mr. Heinemann. Oh, there ’s no 
confessing about it. Reading is natu- 
rally an indoor employment, and the 
climate that tends to keep people in- 
doors tends, other things being equal, 
to beget a nation of readers. But even 
the English climate has its drawbacks. 
From the point of view of the book- 
trade, the far troppo is as bad as, the 
Sar niente. Not to mention the rush of 
business that leaves men no time for 
reading, just think how much of the 
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average Englishman’s leisure time and 
spare cash goes to outdoor sports! 

W. A. Then what is your general 
feeling as to the state of the book- 
market in England? Are things, on 
the whole, getting better or worse? 

Mr. Heinemann. Undoubtedly bet- 
ter—very distinctly better. Of course, 
we have great difficulties to contend 
with, but we are gradually overcoming 
them. : 

W. A. Difficulties? Such as ? 

Mr. Heinemann. Well, there are 
many; but the fundamental difficulty 
is, of ‘course, in a crowded market, to 
get books shown and seen. This some 
of us are meeting by the gradual intro- 
duction and adaptation of the Conti- 
nental system of supplying books to 
the booksellers ‘‘on sale.’’ It is my 
own practice, for instance, in the case 
of almost all books, except novels, to 
allow any bookseller whom we know to 
be trustworthy to have copies of what- 
ever books he wants “‘on sale or 
return.” 

W. A. And you find the plan an- 
swers ? 

Mr. Heinemann. Most certainly. It 





_is the only way of enabling the ma- 


jority of books of the better class to 
get at their public. 

W. A. What about wear and tear 
and depreciation of the stock you issue 
in this way? 

Mr. Heinemann. Of course that is 
an item that has to be allowed for. 
The English custom of binding all 
books before publication stands a little 
in the way of this system. A German 
or French paper-covered book, if it 
gets soiled or faded in the bookseller’s 
shop, can be re-covered for a fraction 
of a farthing; whereas in England it 
may cost ninepence, or a shilling, or 
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more, to re-bind a shop-soiled book. 
That is only one of several drawbacks 
to the system that conservative mem- 


bers of the Publishers’ Association 
enlarge upon. I admit all these draw- 
backs, fully, freely. But I say that 
the greatest drawback of all is to fail to 
sell your books. 

W. A. You had a good deal to do 
with the founding of the Publishers’ 
Association, had you not? 

Mr. Heinemann. Yes, I believe I 
may call myself one of the prime 
movers in that matter. 

W. A. And of course, having to 
deal with Englishmen of business, you 
found plenty of opposition—plenty of 
sheer stick-in-the-mud inertia—to be 
overcome? 

‘Mr. Heinemann. Something of that, 
yes. But I also found ready and in- 
telligent support. And, as a matter of 
fact, the Publishers’ Association, 
though only six years’ old, is a great 
success, and has already done wonder- 
ful work. 

W. A. To the outsider, it certainly 
seems to stand to reason that pub- 
lishers ought to organize themselves 
for concerted action—just as doctors, 
barristers, solicitors, even authors and 
actors, do. 

Mr. Heinemann. As you say, it 
stands to reason. But the thing that 
stands to reason is precisely the thing 
that the mind of the majority is 
slowest to accept. 

W. A. Yes, I suppose we English 
have an hereditary bias towards meth- 
ods of unreason. What, then, should 
you say was the special function of the 
Publishers’ Association? 

Mr. Heinemann. Broadly speaking, 
its function is to educate the booksel- 
lers. You may think it a paradox, but 
it ’s not far from the literal truth, that 
many booksellers in England never see 
a book of any value or importance, but 
live entirely by peddling novels, old 
and new. The book-trade will never be 
in a thoroughly healthy condition until 
we have a body of selected and trained 
booksellers all over the country, to 
whom we give depots of books on sale, 
and say to them: ‘Now, sell these— 
don’t merely wait till people come to 
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buy them, but se// them—that is your 
business!”” English booksellers, with 
rare exceptions, haye never realized, or 
have forgotten, that bookselling is no 
mere mechanical function, like handing 
out tickets for the Twopenny Tube, 
but is a calling that demands a great 
deal of intelligence, enterprise, and 
skill. A bookseller who really knew 
his business—I am speaking especially 
of the country and suburban trade— 
would never bother about the chance 
customers who came to his shop. 

W. A. Hallo! isn’t that going 
rather too far? 

Mr. Heinemann. Oh, don’t misun- 
derstand me. He would see that the 
people who came to his shop had all 
possible attention, and a great deal 
more intelligent attention than they 
receive at present. What I mean is, 
that he would regard them as the acci- 
dents and accessories of his business, 
the main part of which would be the 
fostering and supplying of a steady de- 
mand among regular customers, many 
of whom might not come to his shop 
twice in the year. 

W. A. Then how would he get at 
them? 

Mr. Heinemann. In various ways. 
Largely through prospectuses and cir- 
culars—of the skilled use of which the 
English bookseller has as yet no idea. 
But in many cases he would put the 
actual books before the people who he 
knew would be likely to want them. 
Look at our scores of large towns in- 
habited mainly by people of means and 
leisure—who ought to be the backbone 
of the reading public—and you will 
find that there the bookselling trade 
is conducted with incredible neglig- 
ence and stupidity. Ask a bookseller 
in Brighton, or Bath, or Hastings, 
whether he has even a list of possible 
customers for special professional 
books, and he will tell you that he has 
never thought of keeping one. But 


every German bookseller, for instance, 
has not only a list, but a carefully clas- 
sified list, of his c/ient2/e, and can tell at 
a glance how many he can rely upon to 
buy this book, how many to buy that. 
To take an obvious example, he knows 
that such and such a doctor is a throat 

















specialist: he sends to his house, with- 
out waiting for an order, a new book 
on diseases of the larynx; and if the 
doctor does n’t want it, he fetches it 
away again in a day ortwo. Another 
doctor is a chest specialist: to him he 
sends a book on the Nordrach open- 
air cure—and so forth. 

W. A. But don’t you think that 
people in England would be apt to be 
rather irritated by this system of 
‘‘pushfulness?”’ 

Mr. Heinemann. Certainly, if it 
were not applied with intelligence and 
tact. _But bookselling ought to be a 
skilled, and a highly skilled, employ- 
ment—that is precisely the point I am 
insisting on. You, I daresay, collect 
books on the drama? 

W. A. Yes, in a very modest way. 

Mr. Heinemann. Well, if I deluge 
you with prospectuses of books on 
horse-racing, or bimetallism, you think 
me a fool, and throw my circulars into 
the waste-paper basket, with comments 
to that effect. But I don’t suppose 
you would be irritated if I sent you a 
prospectus of a book, say, on the 
French stage—or even, for inspection, 
the book itself? 

W. A. I should probably call down 
on you the curse appointed for those 
who lead us into temptation—but I 
should very likely succumb. 

Mr. Heinemann. The long and the 
short of it is, the bookseller should not 
be a mere penny-in-the-slot machine, 
but an intelligent intermediary between 
the publisher and the reading public. 
That is why I am utterly opposed to 
the mixing up of bookselling with other 
trades, and will always move heaven 
and earth to check the tendency. For 
instance, the Newsvendors’ Associa- 
tion, a very powerful body, with five or 
six thousand members, is putting pres- 
sure upon us to publish novels at three 
shillings, which they would stock, and 
thus take trade out of the hands of the 
legitimate booksellers. I will fight to 
the last against such a proposal, for I 


believe it would be disastrous to book- - 


sellers, to publishers, and to authors— 
in the long run even to the very nov- 
elist, who might hope at first to benefit. 

W. A. Inshort, to literature. Yes, 
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I can see the importance of what you 
say. It would certainly be an immense 
advantage to literature, and indeed to 
the intellectual machinery of the nation 
as a whole, if booksellers as a class were 
educated men who took an intelligent 
interest in their calling. But what is 
the chance of attracting such men to 
the business? 

Mr. Heinemann. To an intelligent 
man, is there any branch of commerce 
that ought to be more attractive? 
Why, in Germany even the assistants 
in a bookseller’s shop are men of educa- 
tion, often university men. Booksell- 
ing is there regarded as one of the 
liberal professions. And why should 
it not be? Last year I attended the 
Congress of Booksellers and Publishers 
at Leipzig. There were four hundred 
representatives present from every part 
of Germany; and a lady of exceptional 
insight who was present at some of 
the sittings remarked that it was very 
seldom you saw in any public body so 
many notably intelligent physiog- 
nomies. 

W. A. Speaking of Germany, I 
wish you would explain a matter that 
has always puzzled me. Who finances 
the enormous scientific and philological 
literature: of Germany? The press 
teems with long and learned treatises, 
the mere setting of which must cost 
considerable sums, and which cannot 
possibly have a large sale. Can you 
explain to me how this vast literature 
is kept going? : 

Mr. Heinemann. Yes, I can—by the 
scientific organization of the book- 
trade. Of course, there are other things 
to be taken into account. In the first 
place, Germany abounds in small ‘‘en- 
dowments of research.’’ It swarms 
with professors and ‘‘docents,”” each 
with his small salaried post, living with 
a frugality incredible to an Englishman 
of similar status, and devoting his life to 
his Fach, his special study, out of sheer 
love of it. It is these men that write 
the books you speak of. 

W. A. Qh, yes, I quite understand 
how they come to be written; it is the 
fact of their ever getting printed and 
published that puzzles me. 

Mr. Heinemann. Well, of course the 
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cost of manufacture is somewhat less in 
Germany than in England. But that 
is n’t the real secret. It is, as I say, 
the scientific organization of the book- 
trade. You see, the men that write 
these books also read and must possess 
these books. Each of them, that is to 
say, must have the books of his own 
special study—they are the tools of his 
trade. Well, the booksellers know 
this; and, all over the country, they 
know how to get at these men with the 
greatest certainty and the least ex- 
pense. You know how many specialist 
magazines there are in Germany—ar- 
chev for this, that, and the other thing. 
Why, there are two or three in connec- 
tion with English literature alone— 
Angelsachsische Studien, Englische 
Studien, and so forth. Each of these 
will have its constant body of subscrib- 
ers, and the subscribers to the maga- 
zines may be confidently reckoned 
upon to buy the books appertaining to 
the same study, which are often merely 
the overflow from the magazines— 
treatises too long for insertion. Then 
there are a great number of university 
libraries and similar institutions, which 
must have all scientific publications. 
Thus the sale of one of these learned 
works can be foretold almost to a copy. 
And remember that there are no. ad- 
vertising expenses to be reckoned with. 
Literary advertisements are almost un- 
known in Germany, except in the case 
of big productions, such as a popular 
encyclopedia. For most books only 
one advertisement is needed—in the 
Buchhindler Bérsenblatt. This paper is 
read conscientiously every morning by 
every bookseller throughout the length 
and breadth of Germany ; and, knowing 
his clientdle to a nicety, he knows al- 
most to a nicety how many copies of 
any given book he must write for. 

W. A. Then it seems to me that 
newspaper proprietors ought to pray 
night and morning that the English 
book-trade may never be “‘scientifically 
organized’’ on the German model. 


What would the poor newspapers do’ 


without the publishers’ advertisements? 
But, not being a newspaper proprietor, 
I am bound to admit that our system 
of advertising, in literature as in other 
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things—but more especially in litera. 
ture—strikes me as gigantically and 
foolishly wasteful. It is like firing vol- 
leys in the dark and without definite 
aim. For every bullet that finds its bil- 
let — for every advertisement that 
catches the eye predestined for it, and 
awakens a desire to buy and read—a 
thousand must go hopelessly astray and 
spend themselves in vain. 

Mr. Heinemann. Oh, not quite so 
bad as that, Ihope. In fact, advertise- 
ment—though the bad organization of 
our book-trade forces us to rely too 
much upon it—is extraordinarily effec- 
tive in selling a book. Of course, no 
one who knows his business advertises 
at random. There is art in that as in 
everything else. We may not aim at 
the individual reader, but we can aim 
pretty accurately at aclass. Like our 
friends of yesterday, the gunners of the 
Scuola da’ Artigleria, we can calculate 
our range and drop our shells with tol- 
erable precision, even over an ‘‘unseen 
target.’’ Of course, there is a great 
deal, too, in the choice of the weapon 
—the particular paper we select in 
order to get at a particular section of 
the public. 

W. A. Which has the greater influ- 
ence on the fortunes of a book—the . 
reviews or the advertisements? 

Mr. Heinemann. The advertise- 
ments, most emphatically. The glory 
of reviewing is departed ; it is not at all 
what it used to be. I don’t mean to 
say that it is less able. I think, on 
the contrary, that the average ability 
of reviewers is steadily rising. But for 
some reason or other the review has 
ceased to bite on the public mind as it 
used to. The days are past when a 
single article in the Zimes or the Spec- 
tator could make the fortune of a book. 
These romantic incidents don’t occur 
nowadays. Our reviewers are excellent 
critics, but for some reason or other 
they don’t excite such interest in the 
books they deal with as the reviewers 
of the past seem to have excited. 

W.A. Is not that because no single 
paper is nowadays regarded with the 
devout and childlike faith which the 
last generation used to accord to its 
two or three great oracles? But surely, 
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though no individual paper may have 
the influence it once had, you: must un- 
derrate the general influence of reviews 
on the sale of a book. For myself, 
though I am a little behind the scenes 
in reviewing, and know very well that 
reviewers are human and fallible, yet I 
am often influenced by a review either 
to buy a book or to order it at the 
library. 

Mr. Heinemann. Perhaps; but how 
much oftener do you feel that you 
have got out of a review all that you 
want to know about a book, and need 
not trouble about it any further? The 
function of the literary weekly, or the 
literary page of the daily paper, is 
largely to give people a superficial 
acquaintance with current literature, 
while saving them the expense of book- 
buying and the time involved in book- 
reading. I really do not know why we 
publishers support—as we do, almost 
entirely—the literary weeklies. They 
are of no proportionate service to us, 
either as organs of criticism or as me- 
diums of advertising—except, perhaps, 
those that are practically trade organs, 
in which capacity they fulfil some of 
the functions of the Buchhdindler Bor- 
senblatt. 

W. A. Then they are not the 
weapons you rely upon in bombarding 
the reading public? 

Mr. Heinemann. Most decidedly 
not. If they are effective organs of 
publicity at all, it is only in the case 
of a very special class of books. For 
getting at the great reading public, the 
popular newspaper is alone effective. 
But it is so effective that well-directed 
advertising will often counteract the 
harm done by the most damaging re- 
view, even in the most influential paper 
—I mean, of course, if the book has 
any real element of attraction in it. 

W. A. But reviews, I presume, are 
useful for quoting in advertisements? 

Mr. Heinemann. Yes, that is effec- 
tive if skilfully done. 

W. A. Rather a large “‘ if.” Iam 
often struck with what seems to me the 
extraordinary stupidity with which 

Opinions of the Press” are selected. 

Mr. Heinemann. No doubt they are 
often carelessly compiled by unintelli- 
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gent subordinates. But you must re- 
member, too, that in the case of many 
books they are intended to appeal to 
readers of a very different class from 
yourself. You are, as you say, behind 
the scenes, and consequently in a po- 
sition to discount a good deal that the 
man in the street will take for gospel. 
W. A. Tell me, then, about the 
man in the street. As you take, on 
the whole, a hopeful view of the book- 
trade, I suppose I may assume that 
you think the average intelligence of 


‘the man in the street is looking up? 


Mr. Heinemann. I don’t know that 
that assumption is quite logical. Im- 
provement in the book-trade would not 
necessarily imply improvement in pub- 
lic intelligence. There is an unintelli- 
gent as well as an intelligent reading 
public, and it might quite well happen 
that the book-trade was flourishing 
mainly through its appeal to the lower, 
and not the higher, class. But as a 
matter of fact, I don’t think this is the 
case. The intelligence of the middle 
and lower-middle classes in the matter 
of book-buying is, on the whole, im- 
proving. I don’t know that I can say 
as much for the wealthier classes. 
Many a man, where his father would 


-have spent a pound in books, will now 


spend a guinea on an opera stall, and 
sixpence—or fourpence halfpenny—on 
a magazine. 

W. A. I fancy the fashion of col- 
lecting books— forming libraries of 
handsome, well-bound editions—has 
gone out a good deal. 

Mr. Heinemann. Yes; but, on the 
other hand, people of moderate means 
have now much more encouragement 
than they had a generation ago to form 
their own little libraries. Look how 
execrable was the manufacture of 
books during all the middle years of 
the last century, from the days of the 
Pickerings down to our own times! A 
reasonably attractive edition of a clas- 
sical author was scarcely to be had for 
love or money. Now—within the last 
fifteen years or so—the improvement 
has been enormous. Dent and other 
publishers have done excellent service 
to literature and to the book-trade by 
their delightful editions of the classics. 
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I can speak without egoism on this sub- 
ject, for I have done nothing myself in 
the way of classical reprints: the litera- 
ture of the day has always interested 
me more. But I greatly value the 
work done by others in this direction. 
It is not only good in itself—it helps 
current literature, as well, by enabling 
people, at a reasonable expenditure, to 


form the nucleus of a handsome and 


attractive private library. I am afraid 
I must admit that a good many people 
buy the Shakespeares and Scotts and 
Macaulays, with which the press teems, 
rather as furniture than as literature. 

W. A.- Like the lady who always 
bought books that were bound in red— 
it was such a nice warm color for a 
room! 

Mr. Heinemann. No doubt some 
such motive prevails in some cases. But 
books, after all, are a heavy and expen- 
sive form of wall-paper. I think we 
may take it that most book-buyers buy 
to read; and I believe that the number 
who buy intelligently to read intelli- 
gently is increasing year by year. 

W. A. It is pleasant to hear any 
one, in these days, talking optimisti- 
cally. What do you say, then, to the 
sixpenny edition—the book that is 


bought to be skimmed and thrown. 


away? You are not one of those who 
think that it is ruining literature? 

Mr. Heinemann. The sixpenny edi- 
tion—this is nothing new I am telling 
you—is simply the publishers’ measure 
of self-defence against the cheapihag- 
azine. It ranks with periodicals rather 
than with books. The work published 
in sixpenny editions is probably, on 
the average, better than the matter 
supplied in the cheap magazines; and 
anything that tends to beget and foster 
the habit of reading—be it sixpenny 
editions, circulating libraries, public 
libraries, cr what not—is in the long 
run good. The reading habit is like 
the opium habit: once acquired, it can- 
not be shaken off. 

W. A. 1’m afraid that as regards 
scrap papers and the literature of snip- 
pets, your simile is only too just. It is 
a narcotic to thought, an opiate to in- 
telligence. For my part, I welcome the 
sixpenny edition, because it seems to 
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me that it must in some measure com- 
pete, not only with the cheap maga- 
zine, but with the penny patchwork and 
halfpenny rag-bag. Any reading that 
requires a continuous effort of attention 
is better than the idle nibbling at odds 
and ends that passes for reading with 
so many people. But you don’t think, 
then, that the sixpenny reprint is cut- 
ting into the sale of the new six-shil- 
ling novel—that people who would 
formerly have given four and sixpence 
for a book are now content to wait a 
year or two, till they can get it for four- 
pence halfpenny? 

Mr. Heinemann. I don’t think the 
fourpence halfpenny. buyer and the 
four-and-sixpenny buyer belong to 
the same classat all. I don’t know any 
one who buys sixpenny editions. For 
myself, I should as soon think of buy- 
ing a 77t-Bits or Answers as a sixpenny 
novel. 

W.A. Well, now, I am not at all 
above the sixpenny reprint. In start- 
ing on a railway journey, I have of- 
ten bought a sixpenny Stevenson or 
Hardy. 

Mr. Heigemann, Yes, ,but would 
you have bought six-shilling novel if 
there had been no siepenny one to buy? 
Probably you would n ‘t— you would 
have bought a two-shilling ‘‘railway 
novel,” as it used to#be called. That 
is what the sixpenny feprint has done— 
it has killed the old yellow-back. At 
the same time, I admit there has of late 
been a falling ‘off in the average sale of 
the six-shilling book. It ’s impossible 
to say that it is not partly due to the 
sixpenny reprint; but I think it is much 
more probably to be traced to overpro- 
duction and to the war. 

W. A. Do you find that the average 
life of a book—even of. a successful 
book—is falling off? 

Mr. Heinemann. Most certainly it 
is. - If you come to think of.it, how 
could it be otherwise? We live so 
much faster, year by year; and the 
claims on our‘attention are so increas- 
ingly numerous and urgent. Even 
within my own experience of eighteen 
years or so, I find one book elbow an- 
other out mich more rapidly than it 
used to. 
















































W. A. Then does a successful book 
live an intenser life in the short span 
allotted to it? 

Mr. Heinemann. Intenser? Well, 
I don’t know how you would measure 
intensity. But of course there is al- 
ways a steadily growing public to 
appeal to—not only owing to actual 
increase of population, but owing to 
the spread of education. Remember, 
it is only a little over thirty years since 
the first Education Act was passed. 

W. A. Then, apart from temporary 
disturbances of the market, such as 
that caused by the war, should you say 
that the average sale of a successful 
novel was greater to-day than it used to 
be twenty years ago? 

Mr. Heinemann. The comparison is 
very difficult to make, for in those days, 
of course, the three-volume novel, cost- 
ing nominally a guinea and a half, held 
the field. But I think one may say 
with tolerable confidence that a suc- 
cessful novel has nowadays far more 
readers in the first three or four months 
of its life than it had then. 

W. A. If, then, there is small hope 
of longevity for a modern book, does 
that affect your policy in the choice of 
matter for publication? Since the per- 
centage of books that can be expected 
to make a permanent success is small, 
and becoming smaller, do you relin- 
quish the search for such books, and 
look’ out rather for those that are likely 
to make a temporary sensation before 
they. sink into oblivion — pamphlet- 
books, or, as Ruskin used to say, mere 
supplements to the daily newspaper? 

Mr. Heinemann. Oh, no; that 
would be the most short-sighted pol- 
icy. Every publisher will tell you that 
the books he really wants are what the 
French call /ivres de fond—books that 
are in steady, continuous demand. 

W. A. And even among novels 
such books are still to be found, eh? 
Now, without going into individual in- 
stances, or in any way trespassing on 
delicate ground, what sort of novel 
commands the largest and steadiest 
sale? 

Mr. Heinemann. Without doubt the 
story—the well-told story. From the 
point of view of enduring popularity, 
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give me the writer who can “‘spin a 
good yarn.’’ Look, for instance, at 
the steady vogue of Miss Braddon! 
The smart society novel, and the moral 
or religious tract, may set people talk- 
ing for a month or so, and have a large 
sale; but they very soon drop out and 
are forgotten. 

W. A. And can you tell me if this 
shortness of life is characteristic of the 
American novel? One hears every 
day of gigantic ‘‘booms ’’ in American 
fiction: does one novel drive out its 
predecessor there, as here? Or is there 
any novelist who is establishing a per- 
manent popularity, like that of Dickens 
or Thackeray, or even of our second- 
rate nineteenth-century men, Reade, 
Kingsley, or Trollope? 

Mr. Heinemann. 1 don’t hear of any 
—I wish I did. Many of their huge 
successes, especially in so-called histori- 
cal romance, are even worse trash than 
the things the public devours on this 
side. 

W. A. Do you take the same en- 
couraging view of the American book- 
trade that you do of the English? I 
presume the conditions are very similar. 

Mr. Heinemann. Well, the Ameri- 
can publishers have one great disadvan- 
tage to contend against, and one great 
advantage on their side. The disad- 
vantage lies in the fact that so much of 
the retail trade has fallen into the 
hands of the enormously powerful de- 
partment stores, where you can buy 
everything from a shoelace to an edi- 
tion of Horace. 

W. A. I see. You mean that the 
intervention of these stores— Wana- 
maker’s, Marshall Field’s, and so forth 
—prevents the development of a class 
of skilled specialists in bookselling, 
such as you. think we shall one day 
have in England? 

Mr. Heinemann. Yes. It is cer- 
tainly not to the advantage of literature 
that it should reach the public through 
the medium. of the dry-goods store. 
Spare, me the obvious pun! 

W. A. Well, then, what is the great 
advantage that the American publisher 
enjoys? 

Mr. Heinemann. The power of get- 
ting direct at a very large public with- 
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out the intervention of the bookseller 
at all, through the medium of a prop- 


erly organized Post-Office. Do you 
realize that books and magazines can 
go through the post in America for one 
cent a pound, in place of our four- 
pence, or eight cents,a pound? Ameri- 
can publishers do an immense business 
in this way. 

W. A. But a man must hear of a 
book before he can order it to be 
posted tohim. How do the publishers 
get at their postal customers? Through 
circulars? Newspaper advertisements? 

Mr. Heinemann. Partly; but espe- 
cially through the magazines, which are 
splendid advertising mediums. Do 
you know why the Americans have half 
a dozen first-rate illustrated magazines, 
while we have only one—TZhe Fall 
Mall? It is simply because of the 
facilities for distribution offered by the 
Post-Office. I can tell you, we stand 
greatly in need of another Rowland 
Hill here in England; but I suppose 
that sort of man comes only once in 
a century. Our magazines, such as 
they are, get at the public through six 
thousand retailers, and Smith & Son’s 
seven hundred and eighty bookstalls. 
Now why should not the profits of this 
mechanism of distribution go into the 
nation’s exchequer? 

W. A. If Wells’s Anticipations are 
correct, we are bound to have great 


postal reforms before long. But do you - 


mean to say that this one-cent rate ac- 
tually pays the American Postal De- 
partment? 

Mr. Heinemann. I can’t give you 
figures on. the point; but clearly it 
would n’t be continued if it involved a 
loss. And if it simply covers expenses 
in America, it could not fail to bring in 
a large profit in England, where the dis- 
tances are so much shorter. But, speak- 
ing of the American book-market, there 
is another point that must not be over- 
looked—the enormous success of the 
subscription edition. 

W. A. The subscription edition! 
What does that mean precisely? 

Mr. Heinemann. Why, the special 


edition of standard books and sets of 
books got up to be sold by travelling 
canvassers. 
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W. A. Iknow the book-agent is a 
stock figure in the repertory of the 
American humorist. So he is really a 
success, is he? 

Mr. Heinemann. Undoubtedly. In 
thousands and thousands of American 
houses, especially in country districts, 
you will find quite a handsome little 
library, bought from the travelling 
agents. 

W. A. And do the leading pub- 
lishers sell books in this way? 

Mr. Heinemann. Indeed they do— 
all of them. But not the same editions 
as they put on the general market. 
There is always something special 
about the subscription edition—supe- 
rior illustrations, or binding, or both. 

W..A. Is not the method we have 
heard so much of recently—the method 
of selling enormously advertised sets of 
books on the instalment principle— 
simply a development of the American 
**subscription ’’ method? 

Mr. Heinemann. Yes, it is; and it 
might have been a very valuable de- 
velopment, only that, unfortunately, it 
was discounted by being applied in the 
first instance to a set of books that no- 
body really wanted. 

W. A. The L£nucyclopedia Britan- 
nica! Do you mean to say that all that 
gigantic advertising was not successful? 

Mr. Heinemann. Successful in sell- 
ing the books? Oh, yes. I have no 
special information, but I have every 
reason to believe it was enormously 
successful. What I mean is that, 
when people had got the books, they 
found they did n’t want them. They 
were wholly’out of date. The prestige 
of the Zimes had been indiscreetly used 
to persuade people to buy an article 
that was to a great extent useless; and 
I believe this has made people sus- 
picious of the whole system. Compare 
the twenty-years-old Encyclopedia 
Britannica, for instance, with Brock- 
haus’s great Conversations - Lexikon, 
which is reprinted and brought up to 
date every year! 

W. A. What! Every year? 

Mr. Heinemann. Yes: it runs to 
sixteen volumes in all, and four vol- 
umes are reprinted every three months. 

W. A. But you think that if the 




















method of mammoth advertisement 
had been applied in the first place to a 
better-chosen publication it would have 
established itself in popular favor and 
done good service? 

Mr. Heinemann. 
method was sound, if only the property 
had been equally so. And now, if we 
are to catch the afternoon train for 
Frascati, I think we had better go in 
and see about lunch. 

W. A. One moment more. I see 
you have lately been engaged in a con- 
troversy on the subject of the literary 
agent. What, in your view, is the head 
and front of his offending? 

Mr. Heinemann. Oh, I have no 
special objection to an author’s em- 
ploying an agent, if he thinks it worth 
while to do so; only I don’t see where 
the advantage comes in. It seems to 
me that he pays a very large price for a 
very small service, and often for no 
service at all. 

W.A. But if the author happens to 
be- wholly incompetent in matters of 
business, it is surely worth his while to 
pay for expert assistance. There are 
people—not mere Harold Skimpoles in 
other respects, I hope—to whom fig- 
ures convey no meaning whatever. 
They can no more understand a pub- 
lisher’s contract than they can a Tuscan 
inscription. If such people have to 
make their livelihood by selling the 
books they write, is it not reasonable 
and natural that they should call in ex- 
pert -assistance? 


Mr. Heinemann. By all means! let 


them employ a solicitor to look after 
their business interests. 
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Yes, I think the. 
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W. A. But, then, a solicitor who 
has acquired experience of this class of 
business will become to all intents and 
purposes a literary agent. 

Mr. Heinemann. With this funda- 
mental difference: that the solicitor 
will transact your business for a stated 
fee, whereas the literary agent claims a 
percentage on your profits.. It passes 
my comprehension how any author of 
the smallest standing can think it to his 
interest to pay an income-tax of ten 
per cent., or even of five per cent., to 
his literary agent. A solicitor would 
do for five pounds all that an agent 
does for fifty. 

W. A. But what about an agent’s 
special knowledge of the market— 
where to “‘place’’ a book to best ad- 
vantage, and so forth? 

Mr. Heinemann. I assure you that 
is all nonsense. It must be a very un- 
intelligent author indeed who does not 
know all that need be known about the 
market. Remember, I am speaking of 
the market for books: as regards the 
“‘serializing”’ or ‘‘syndicating ”’ of lit- 
erary matter the case is different. 
There, I admit, the agent has his uses, 
and perhaps in the case of an author 
living at a great distance from his 
market—-in America or Australia. But 
come along now, or we shall really be 
late. We can resume the discussion 
this afternoon, if you like, at ‘‘ Tuscu- 
lum, beautiful Tusculum.”’ 

W. A. Iwonder if Cicero employed 
a literary agent? 

Mr. Heinemann. Not he! 
far too good a man of business. 

[Exeunt ambo. | 


He was 
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does for fifty. 
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The Phenomenon of Sam Jones 





By CALVIN DILL WILSON 


IT is the beginning of the twentieth 
century, and America is a civilized 
country. Though these are statements 
that we are not prepared to question, 
there are certain signs of the times that 
may well cause one to rub his eyes and 
wonder whether he is awake or no. 
And among the portents that puzzle 
us is the present condition of oratory 
and the public taste as to that art, and 
the striking phenomenon that the plat- 
form speaker who draws larger crowds 
than any other man in America, at 
least in many portions of it, is one who 
continually hurls at his hearers epithets 
that no one would dare utter in a draw- 
ing-room. This certainly is a singular 
fact. He has been engaged in serving 
up promiscuous insults of this nature 
to his audiences for more than twenty 
years, and his popularity is unabated. 
A preacher was mobbed in the streets 


of Zanesville, Ohio, in August, 1901, ° 


for language much [ess objectionable 
than that of Jones, yet Jones could 
speak in the same town without a riot. 
Another preacher who tried to follow 
Jones’s style of attack upon the man- 
ners and customs of *‘ dudes’’ came to 
a sudden end of his tarrying in the 
town where he delivered his fusillades; 
yet Jones escapes. This is a still more 
singular fact. Jones grows in his lan- 
guage worse and worse, coarser and 
coarser, from year to year, yet his 
vogue increases. He speaks not only 
to ‘*‘ lewd fellows of the baser sort,’’ 
but in nearly all the communities which 
he visits he has in his audiences a large 
number of those commonly considered 
to be of the better classes. This is an 
inexplicable fact. 

When we consider that orators 
generally have aimed at elevation and 
refinement of language, when we re- 
member that the platform has held 
Beecher, Philips, King, Emerson, and 
that American audiences have been 


trained to hear such men, it seems 
paradoxical that multitudes delight to 
listen to language antipodal to that of 





. subjects, are beyond all belief. 
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these masters. Many of the best lec- 
turers of the day, best from the accepted 
point of view of matter, style, and de- 
livery, find it very difficult to draw 
audiences of respectable size; yet the 
announcement that Jones will speak in 
any place however remote and inacces- 
sible guarantees him a crowd. At the 
beginning of his notoriety the press 
quoted and commented upon his lan- 
guage, his application of ‘* hog,’’ 
““dog,’’ and similar terms to his 
hearers, and curiosity concerning him 
was aroused; but now he goes his way 
with little press comment, and the 
public, apart from his hearers, is 
scarcely aware that his epithets have 
grown more and more vulgar, until 
*“hog’’ has become one of his milder 
terms. 

Those who have not heard him may 
not be aware of the brutal coarseness 
of address of the man who to-day 
draws larger crowds to hear him than 
any man on the platform. We may 
well inquire, What has happened to the 
American people? Have all other ora- 
tors misunderstood them? Is Jones 
right when he says: ‘“‘I am getting 
down to where you live; I am shoot- 
ing in the hole where you are”? ? On 
the face of it, would it not be thought 
incredible that thousands of men and 
women all over America would sit still 
and allow a speaker to call them “‘lousy 
devils,”’ ‘* skunks,’’ *‘ dogs,”’ ‘* hogs,” 
and to compare himself to an opossum 
and the audience to a skunk with which 
he must not quarrel, or he ‘‘will not be 
fit to go home to his family”? Yet 
Jones speaks at nearly all the “‘ Chau- 
tauquas,’’ which are supposed to be 
planned for the elevation of the com- 
munities in which they exist. The al- 
lusions, sprinkled through his addresses, 
to sexual matters, to coarse and vulgar 
Is it 
‘‘to this complexion’’ our orators 
**must come at last” to find audiences ? 

Individuals in various communities 
protest; a few persons rise and depart 




















from his audiences; some listen, ex- 
press disgust, and declare they will 
never hear him again; yet the crowds 
go and return again and again, though 
he is the most repetitious of speakers 
and never condescends to remember 
what he has said to an audience last 
year, but brings substantially the same 
material year after year. 

The managers of ‘‘ Chautauquas’ 
and similar organizations that employ 
him say frankly they do so because of 
the gate receipts; they do not venture 
to endorse him, in conversation, but 
say the people want him, and will pay, 
so they have him. Some of his hearers 
justify him and themselves by the fact 
that ‘‘ he says many good things,’”’ and 
does ‘‘ good,’’ and they tell of his 
charities and generosity. All his 
hearers, who are really insulted by 
what he says, pass on his epithets to 
others, but you can never find where 
they fit. No one seems to realize that 
he is the man whom Jones means to hit. 

When Jones has been asked why he 
says such rough things, he has replied, 
‘“‘ They are my stock in trade.’’ It is 
related that he once said: ‘* The 
preachers go out with a silk line and 
artificial flies after the mountain trout. 
I am after the suckers and mullets; 
and they like worms.’’ He has also 
said in reply to the same question, 
“* Some kinds of people like it.”” This 
seems to be the point of view of a 
cynic; his hearers are suckers and 
mullets, and they like worms, and he 
gives them these; that is his stock in 
trade. He says to his audiences on 
his regular annual rounds: ‘* Some of 
you old women swore last year you ’d 
never listen to Sam Jones again, but 
here you are, ready for more.” He 
insults right and left; he expresses 
most open contempt; yet he is listened 
to; and, at least in country places and 
the smaller towns, he has a hearing 
from large numbers of people of the 
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better class. 
refined individuals here and there, the 


It is doubtless true that 


few, cannot stand him. But the peo- 
ple generally, of all classes, go. 

Why is this? He is a speaker of 
great power; his voice is interesting, 
sympathetic; his articulation is of the 
best, and his words are uttered with 
great force and ease; his language is 
vivid, apt, homely, plain; his addresses 
bristle with points. He says many 
good, practical things; he abounds 
with wit and humor, so that his hearers 
laugh from first to last; he looks less 
severe than his words. He is as mag- 
netic as any man. And his hearers 
scarcely realize until he is gone that he 
has dealt brutal insults to every man 
and woman before him; and many of 
them never realize it. The fact that he 
has a “‘ Rev.” before his name, though 
he is now only a “‘ local”’ preacher of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, makes 
many tolerant of him, because they 
believe that he is doing or trying to do 
**good.”’ Certain folk of the baser 
sort enjoy levelling attacks on the cul- 
tivated, respected, and honored portion 
of the community. The coarse are 
pleased to hear a lecturer talk in their 
own style; it justifies them. Among 
these suggestions may be found hints 
as to the causes of Jones’s popularity. 
In these times, when the “‘ legitimate” 


‘drama is supposed to have such a hard 


time competing with sensual plays, and 
when literature is being outsold by un- 
literary books, it seems as if oratory 
also is in straits, and that the masses 
prefer the unconventional, even to the 
extent of coarseness, vulgarity, and 
brutality. If Jones “‘ shoots in the 
hole where they live,”’ other speakers 
are shooting over their heads. And 
yet can it be seriously considered that 
our people are generally coarse and 
vulgar? Is it true that men and wo- 
men are to be judged by what they 
laugh at ? 





The Romantic Essay 


By JENNETTE BARBOUR PERRY 


THE Romantic essay is respectable. 
That it is not also reputable is probably 
due to preconceived notions of the 
word Romantic. We connect it with 
the strangeness of medizval castles and 
moats and knights and tournaments 
and dragons, or with the sentimentality 
of swains and ringlets and loves and 
doves and billings and cooings. No 
word in the English language has ‘been 
so persistent for good. Emerging 
from each phase of its long and varied 
career with some ragtag of disrepute, 
it has yet contrived to escape them all, 
and, conscious of its Classic origin, to 
attach itself with new meaning to each 
vital movement in literature. Now, in 
connection with the modern essay, it 
stands for the Hegelian emphasis of the 
personal over the impersonal or classic. 

Personality is the keynote of the Ro- 
mantic essay. Under whatever form 
the essay may appear, whatever quali- 
ties may attach themselves to it, the 
personality of the author interpene- 
trates the whole; sometimes in the as- 
sertive “‘I,’’ sometimes in a tone of 
free colloquialism, but, far more often, 
as a medium to reveal the subject. The 
Romantic essayist can give no fact, no 
truth, no inspiration but himself. The 
world must be seen through his soul or 
not at all, It takes on beauty, or 
pathos, or grotesqueness, or humor 
through the heart of a man. 

A natural accompaniment of this 
comfortable egotism is the attitude of 
spontaneity. Allowed always to ex- 
press himself, the writer must be dull 
of soul who does not do so spontane- 
ously and naturally. In place of the 
formalism of the essay proper, he has 
the freedom of nature; in place of analy- 
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sis, organic development; in place of 
crystallized phrases, a living vocabu- 
lary. He writes less perfectly, but 
more spontaneously. His delight is 
not in the law of literature, but in its 
soul. 

All other characteristics of the Ro- 
mantic essay are, in a sense, minor to 
that of personality. They grow out of 
it or depend upon it. The element of 
surprise, for instance, which is so as- 
sociated with the Romantic essay that 
they can hardly be separated, even in 
thought, is a phase of personality: the 
emphasis of the individual against the 
universal; a demand of the unexpected 
and vital for recognition. 

One must not do the Romantic es- 
sayist the injustice of thinking that in 
his persistent use of the note of sur- 
prise he depends upon the unusual. 
Except in the cheapest forms of Ro- 
manticism this is not true. The Ro- 
manticist delights, not in the strange 
or incredible, but in new uses of the 
commonplace. A homely proverb 
made to live again, by the happy turn 
of a phrase, is dearer to his soul than 
the most magniloquent writing. ‘Any 
revellings he may enjoy in tricksy 
turns of the imagination, depend on 
the comprehensible, not on the mar- 
vellous. To accomplish his end no 
expedient is too low or too high. ‘ Punc- 
tuation is laid under tribute. While 
he was collecting his wits, the brief 
dash had its day. The exclamation 
point had its day also. He is distin- 
guished now by simpler devices. The 
short sentence is his joy; and exces- 
sive use of the period. Next in honor 
is the comma. It has almost super- 
seded the parenthesis. With the semi- 
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colon he has not even a speaking 
acquaintance. The colon he knows, as 
Greek scholars the cedilla, by hearsay. 
The result of Romantic punctuation is 
an understratum of surprise, not per- 
ceived so much as felt, constant in its 
effect. In the larger structure of the 
essay, the element of surprise depends 
chiefly on our familiarity with the es- 
say proper. We have learned to expect 
an orderly arrangement of theme and 
material. If an author treats ‘of 
‘*Uses’’ under one large division of 
the subject, we look for ‘‘ Abuses” as 
a companion piece. The true Roman- 
ticist knows nothing of such pleasant 
balancing of parts. He is prone to 
give you ‘‘Abuses”’ without reference 
to ‘‘Uses.” Your expectation is trifled 
with, your hobbies derided, your weak- 
ness exposed. Yet under it all some- 
thing vital speaks. You insist that 
nothing has been said, yet somehow 
you have come to see the unseen, to 
understand the spirit. - In humbler 
English, the gist of the matter has 
been laid before you; though how or 
when, it would not be easy to say. 

Two characteristics of the Romantic 
essay, humor and pathos, which seem 
at first glance to have little in common, 
depend fundamentally on the element 
of surprise—that is, on the presence of 
the unexpected. The humor may be 
mere clever juxtaposition of incongru- 
ous facts and ideas, or it may be the 
deeper humor of power, which, as in 
Victor Hugo, often passes over into 
pathos, when, with the smile still on 
his lips, one discovers that the incon- 
gruity at which he has been laughing 
is one of the saddest things in life, be- 
cause one of the commonest. In either 
case, whether humor or pathos, it is as 
grateful to the Romantic temperament 
as it is unseemly to the Classic. 

Out of the quality of personality 
grows, also, a sense of exuberance. 
One feels that the author of the Ro- 
mantic essay has inexhaustible stores 
on which to draw; probably because he 
says little. Only a writer with plenty 


of material at hand would care to con-: 


dense so much into so little. By the 
accepted canons of the world of letters, 
when ideas are scarce, one idea may do 
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duty for two, or even three; but there 
is slight precedent for compressing four 
ideas into the space-of one, or for con- 
densing a dozen truisms into a period. 
The mind moves by leaps. Transi- 
tions are omitted. Ideas are suggested 
rather than presented. Figures are 
given in fusion. The reader, from a 
mere suggestion, a phrase perhaps, is 
expected to grasp, amplify, and elab- 
orate an idea to which the essay proper 
would devote a page or more. 

When one has added to surprise and 
exuberance the element of feeling, he 
has enumerated the most important 
minor characteristics that distinguish 
the Romantic essay. Both as cause 
and effect, the element of feeling, 
strongly marked in all Romantic writ- 
ing, pertains especially to the essay. 
In the essay proper, thought seeks an 
appropriate expression and is therewith 
content. In the Romantic essay, 
thought is so permeated with feeling 
that it becomes a vital thing. The 
author no longer has deliberate choice 
of a dozen forms of expression. He is 
dealing with life, which has for each 
organism one form and one only. He 
may not pick and choose. He can only 
be faithful to himself. 

It is through the introduction of 
feeling that the essay may claim a 
right to belong to art. Lacking this, 
remaining utilitarian, limited in scope 
to the transmission of ideas, it is not 
easy for the essay to go wrong. In the 
Romantic essay, on the contrary, one 
may offend at every step. Having in- 
vaded the field of art, the writer must 
accept its conditions. It is not enough 
that he satisfy the requirements of 
truth and morality. He ‘must meet 
the yet subtler demands of good taste. 

Since the Romantic essay must be 
regarded as a possible form of art, the 
rhetorical canons, ‘‘clearness, force, 
and elegance,’”’ can’ be applied to it 
only in reverse order. The essay 
proper aspires to be, first clear, then 
forceful, then, it may be, elegant—that 
is, harmonious in every part, capable 
of giving, through proportion and fit- 
ness, esthetic pleasure. The Roman- 
tic essay, since it is the concrete 
expression of a personality, must find, 
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first of all, the exact word or phrase or 
paragraph that will give it expression. 
It seeks, first, harmony—harmony be- 
tween thought and expression, between 
feeling and thought, between each part 
and the whole. Its author seeks to 
have not only a style, but Style. Hav- 
ing achieved this, he troubles himself 
little about force or clearness—as little 
as the poet and painter. 

The Romantic essay demands much 
and gives little. A reader must hold 
himself ready to supply missing links, 
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interpret obscure passages, follow allur- 
ing hints—and make himself generally 
useful. When once he has accepted 
this responsibility, his delight becomes 
that of a partisan. No half-way meas- 
ures will do. If the idol has feet of 
clay, they shall be skilfully covered by 
votive offerings. If his head is small 
and flat, a laurel crown shall give it 
grace. But if he is really great, he 
shall suffer that deepest of all ignomin- 
ies— sincere imitation. By this token 
you shall know him. 
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DEAR BELINDA: 

The topics of the moment are the 
Rosebery Party and the merits of Bur- 
ton ale. ‘‘In which tabernacle, Bezo- 
nian? Speak or die!” is the political 
password, and ‘‘Mild or bitter?” the 
social. Beer engines are being fitted 
up in the best drawing-rooms in readi- 
ness for the King’s Ale, when it is ripe 
to drink. Meanwhile, everyone, of 
whatever party, is glad that Lord 
Rosebery has a remount. His old 
steed, Isolation, was getting past it. 

Other news of the month includes 
De Wet’s escape from Lord Kitchener 
among a drove of cattle, the Japanese 
Alliance, and Santos-Dumont’s fall into 
the Mediterranean, a mishap in which 
he had been anticipated by one Icarus 
some years before. ‘‘Icarus,”’ I under- 
stand, will be the subject of Mr. Phil- 
lips’s next play at Her Majesty’s, to 
succeed ‘‘Ulysses,’’ the leading part 
being taken by the Brazilian aéronaut 
(or ‘* Air or naught,”’ as his motto runs). 
Since De Wet’s escape the 7imes has 
published a beautiful map of the block- 
house system, each blockhouse being 
marked by a cross: as if we had not 
had our share of crosses in South 
Africa! The system is, on paper, 
superb, and cannot fail. 

““When is a horse not a horse? 
When it’s a remount.” This ribald 
conundrum seems to put the situation 
only too clearly. ‘‘The horse is a 
noble animal, with a leg at each 
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corner,” wrote the schoolboy, and his 
learning may be described as exhaust- 
ively official. The horse is the friend 
of man, but the remount is the friend 
of the enemy, would seem to be the 
experience of the army in South Africa. 
We are, however, going to change all 
these things; but at what date I can- 
not say. Mr. Brodrick, perhaps, does, 
but Hungarian horses will not drag the 
secret from him. 

A new work of political satire has 
just been published under the title 
“Clara in Blunderland,’’ a very close 
imitation of parts of ‘‘ Alice in Wonder- 
land” and ‘‘Through the Looking- 
Glass.’’ Clara is, of course, Mr. 
Balfour, although why he bears that. 
nickname I have never been able to 
discover. The book is amusing, as a 
passage or two will show, and in many 
ways it is curiously impartial. Here is 
a glimpse of the Caterpillar in a new 
light :-— 


Just as she got to the chestnut-tree she noticed a 
tall mushroom, on the top of which was seated a 
very green Caterpillar, who was writing at a great 
pace, and imbibing gas through the tube of a 
strangely constructed hookah. Picking up a signed 
article which had fallen off the mushroom, Clara 
saw that the insect belonged to the species Win- 
stoniensis Vulgaris. For some hours the Cater- 


pillar took no notice of her, and she was beginning 
to think that she had better go away without dis- 
turbing it, when it slowly raised its head, and, with- 
out removing the pipe from its lips, remarked 
acidly, 


“YOU ’RE WRONG!” ‘‘But,” said 

















Clara, ‘‘I have n’t said anything.” ‘‘I know you 
have n’t, and that is wrong, and when you do say 
something, that is wrong too.” ‘‘ But why am I 
wronger than other people?” ‘‘I did n’t say you 
were. Everybody is wrong, and I am here to tell 
them so.” ‘And how do you think you will put 
them right?” ‘‘I don’t think; I talk.” 


And here is another passage, in 
which t’s are crossed and i’s dotted 
rather ferociously. It should be pre- 
mised that the illustrator has made the 
Red Queen remotely resemble Mr. 
Chamberlain, and the Duchess, Lord 
Salisbury :— 


After this they were both silent for some time, 
during which each seemed to be thinking of some- 
thing very unpleasant, but at last the Queen said, in 
a milder tone, ‘‘ What’s your way of keeping a 
House clean?” ‘‘ To stay away from it as much 
as ever I can,” answered Clara, promptly, for she 
felt sure she was right this time. ‘‘ Quite right, 
my dear,” said the Duchess, eagerly, ‘‘ that’s just 
what I always say. Nobody sees the dust if you 
don’t stir it up. And, if you must go indoors, keep 
in bed as much as possible.” ‘‘It’s not a bit 
right,” complained the Queen ; ‘‘ the proper way is 
to call the servants all the names you can think of. 
I’m afraid you’re totally unfitted for domestic 
legislation.” ‘‘I’ll do my best,” said Clara, 
humbly, ‘‘if you’ll only teach me.” ‘‘ That’s a 
good child,” said the Queen, kindly ; ‘* come to me 
whenever you’re in a difficulty and I’ll either get 
you out or—” ‘Or what, your Majesty?” asked 
Clara. ‘‘Or get you deeper in, of course,” 
answered the Red Queen; ‘‘ really you are very 
dull.” 


Mr. Wells has been lecturing the 
members of the Royal Institution on 
the ‘‘ Discovery of the Future,’’ but it 
is a subject in which most of us take 
but a languid interest. The remote 
future is a bore; we shall not see it. 
The ordinary person is content to look 
ahead no farther than to the Corona- 
tion. Dean Hole, by the way, has 
suggested the adoption of the rose as 
the national flower on that day, but he 
does not say whether white or red. 
Meanwhile other flowers are meditated, 
for I read that one horticulturist, at 
any rate, has put millions of lily-of- 
the-valley crowns into refrigerators to 
retard them against June 26th. The 
incursion of Americans to this country 
for the great event will probably be 
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tremendous; such is Republicanism to- 
day across the Atlantic. I wait to 
read Mr. Dooley on this exodus; I 
wait also to read what he has to 
say about the reception in New York 
of Prince Henry of Prussia. The 
Times report, by the way, states that 
the Prince made himself very charm- 
ingly ‘‘democratic’ on the voyage; 
which shows how little he can have 
anticipated the feeling that awaited 
him. Apparently the last thing that 
New America wishes ‘is to be encour- 
aged in democracy. 

For further information on democ- 
racy you may read Mr. Benjamin 
Kidd’s work on ‘‘Western Civiliza- 
tion,’’ just published, a most interest- 
ing and valuable book. Western in 
this case does not apply merely to the 
civilization on the other side of the 
Atlantic, but to all civilization, our 
own included, that is not Eastern. 
Mr. Kidd is no impressionist in a 
hurry, but a philosopher of delibera- 
tion. His remarks on the Japanese 
alliance should be worth reading, for 
that bond seems to have nullified. for 
the time being the old saying that 
‘““West is West and East is East, and 
never the twain shall meet.’”” Another 
new book, revealing painful and patient 
labor, is ‘‘The Mystic Rose,” a fasci- 
nating study of primitive marriage. It 
serves as a bridge between earliest 
times and an announcement in the 
Morning Post. A kindred subject is 
‘*The Kiss,’’on which a learned memoir 
lies before me, written by the Professor 
of Romance Philology at theUniversity 
of Copenhagen, and translated by an 
**M.A. of Hertford College, Oxford, 
Barrister-of-Law of the Inner Temple, 
Lecturer in English at the University 
of Lund in Sweden, and sometime Pro- 
fessor of English Literature at the 
University of Malta.”’ It is all on the 
title-page. Fancy going to a couple 
of professors to learn anything on kiss- 
ing! There are shorter and better 
methods. I cannot find that the pro- 
fessors really understand their subject. 
One can see, of course, in such a mat- 
ter, that collaboration was necessary : 
two heads are better than one, but not 
two professors’. 
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I quit the professors’ tabernacle and 
find myself confronted by a small vol- 
ume pleasingly intituled ‘‘How to Be 
Happy though Living.’’ It is what 
we all want to know. But the author’s 
counsel is not piquant. Be good, he 
says, in effect; which is dull and trite. 
If we took such advice we should need 
a book called, ‘‘How to Be Happy 
though Good.’’ I move onto the next 
tabernacle, which is Lord Ronald 
Sutherland Gower’s. Sir Mountstuart 
Grant Duff no longer stands alone as 
the Diarist. Lord Ronald Gower in 
his “‘Old Diaries’ runs him very hard; 
but his lordship has much to learn. 
The first duty of the Diarist—to tell 
good stories—he wilfully neglects. In- 
deed, there is only one good story in 
this great book, and that is an indis- 
creet one. What, for example, is one 
to say of a writer who, recording his 
visit to Hawarden, says, ‘‘Mr. Glad- 
stone in great talk,’’ and offers no hint 
as to what he talked of ? That Lord 
Ronald Gower went to Hawarden is 
nothing to the general reader unless 
he heard something or saw something 
there that is worth chronicling. ‘‘The 
Adventures of a Soul among Bric- 
a-Brac,’’ or ‘“‘The Man with Many 
Relatives,” would make excellent alter- 
native titles to Lord Ronald Gower’s 
impressions. Such a procession of Kin 
as files through these pages! It is like 
footnotes to Debrett. I envy the 
Diarist his house at Penshurst, of 
which he gives a beautiful photograph. 
How he can leave it so much is the 
puzzle. Does he not know that there 
is no real need to accept invitations? 
The formule for declension are very 
simple. Influenza is one useful excuse; 
a previous engagement is. another. 


Has he never tried these? And witha 
little practice one soon is able to resist 
the temptation to go to Rome, which 
Lord Ronald Gower, like Mr. Hall 
Caine, calls the Eternal City. That 
Penshurst house, opposite page 364, is 
more than the Vatican, more even than 
Hotel Choiseul in Paris which his lord- 
ship finds so attractive. 

To write a whole book on one letter 
of the alphabet is no small feat. Mr. 
Maeterlinck recently wrote ‘‘The Life 
of the B’’; the Rev. Geoffrey Hill now 
offers ‘‘The Life of the H,’’ under the 
title, ‘‘The Aspirate.’’ People who 
don’t care for it candropit. Mr. Hill’s 
stories are more amusing than they 
should be; I mean that in life so varied 
as ours there should not be so much 
laughter upon so trifling and unim- 
portant a matter as mispronunciation. 
But the sentence without H’s is, none 
the less, always funny in England. 
In France everyone drops H’s, and it 
was urged by Mr. Edward Carpenter, 
I think, that it is a sign of higher civili- 
zation to doso. . Considering how lazy 
most people are getting, it is odd that 
there is this prejudice in favor of the 
fatigue of aspiration. 

His Majesty’s discovery of the the- 
atres is only a shade less interesting 
than his discovery of Burton. The 
managers, indeed, must think it more 
so. It is becoming impossible to go to 
any play without the chance of a Royal 
party in the Royal box, and this is 
good for everyone. It stimulates the 
actors, who stimulate the audience, 
who stimulate the country. 


Your friend, 
ARTHUR PENDENYS. 


Lonpon, March, 1902. 
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By JOSEPH CONRAD 


Author of ‘‘ Children of the Sea,’’ ‘*‘ Lord Jim,’’ Etc. 


XIII 


Att that the boatswain, out of a super- 
abundance of yells, could make clear to Cap- 
tain MacWhirr was the bizarre intelligence 
that, ‘‘ All them Chinamen in the fore ’tween- 
deck had fetched away, sir.’’ Jukes, to lee- 
ward, could hear these two shouting within six 
inches of his face, as you may hear on a still 
night half a mile away two men conversing 
across a field. He heard Captain MacWhirr’s 


exasperated ‘‘What?— What?’’ and the 
strained pitch of the other’s hoarseness. “In 
a lump seen myself. Awful 
sight, sir thought . tell you.”’ 


Jukes remained indifferent in the overpow- 
erinig force of the hurricane which made the 
very thought of action utterly vain. Be- 
sides, being very young, he had found the 
occupation of keeping his heart completely 
steeled against the worst so full of excitement 
that he had come to feel an impatient dislike 
towards any other form of activity whatever. 
The immediate peril had an atrocious side— 
the violence, the darkness, the uproar—which 
made the business of enduring it all sur- 
prisingly engrossing. He wasn’t in the least 
scared; he knew that very well; and the proof 
of it was that, firmly believing he would never 
see another sunrise, he could be now sitting 
down, in a manner of speaking, as calm as 
possible under that belief. 

These are the moments of do-nothing he- 
roics to’ which even good men surrender at 
times. Many officers of ships can no doubt 
recall a case in their experience when just such 
a trance of confounded stoicism would come 
all at once over a whole ship’s company. The 
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mere recollection of such a passage is enough 
to bring back all the original dismay. It is 
difficult to allude to it without flinging swear- 
words backwards into the past; not precisely 
at the men themselves, which would be like 
throwing stones, but upon the unhonored 
memory at large. 

Jukes, however, had no wide experience of 
men or storms. He conceived himself to be 
calm—inexorably calm. Calm as the. very 
statue of calmness in the night and terror of 
astorm. It suited him to be left alone thus, 
and it seemed also as though really nothing 
more could be required of him. But as a 
matter of fact he was cowed; not abjectly, 
but only so far as a decent man may, without 
becoming loathsome to himself. 

It was rather like a forced-on numbness of 
spirit. The long, long stress of a gale does it; 
the suspense of the interminably culminating 
catastrophe; the trial of sustained violence 
going on endlessly, as though tite itself were 
hurled upon one; the formidable hint of an- 
nihilation in the sweep and roar of the wind. 
And there is a bodily fatigue in the mere hold- 
ing on to existence within the excessive tu- 
mult; a searching and insidious fatigue that 
penetrates deep into a man’s breast to cast 
down and sadden his heart, which is incor- 
rigible, and of all the gifts of the earth—even 
before life itself—aspires to peace. 

Jukes was benumbed much more than he 
supposed. He stood very wet, very cold, 
stiff in every limb, and in a momentary hal- 
lucination of swift visions (it is said a drown- 
ing man thus reviews all his life) he was run 
up against by memories altogether uncon- 
nected with his present situation. He remem- 
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bered his father, for instance; a worthy but 
fanciful business man, who, at an unfortunate 
crisis in his affairs, went quietly to bed and 
died forthwith in a state of resignation. Jukes 
did not recall these circumstances, of course; 
but, remaining otherwise unconcerned, he re- 
membered distinctly the poor man’s face, a 
certain game of nap played when quite a boy 
in Table Bay, on board a ship since lost with 
all hands, the thick eyebrows of his first skip- 
per; and, without any emotion, as he might 
years ago have walked listlessly into her room 
and seen her sitting there with a book, he re- 
membered his mother,—dead, too, now,—the 
resolute woman left badly off, who had been 
very firm in his bringing up. 

It could not have lasted more than a second, 
perhaps not so much. A heavy arm had fal- 
len about his shoulders; Captain MacWhirr’s 
voice was speaking his name into his ear. 
“Jukes! Jukes!” 

He detected the tone of deep concern. The 
wind had thrown its weight on the ship, try- 
ing to pin her down amongst the seas. They 
made a clean breach over her as over a deep- 
swimming log; and the gathered weight of 
crashes menaced monstrously from afar. They 
flung out of the night with a ghostly light on 
their crests, the light of sea-foam that in an 
expanding, boiling up, pale flash showed upon 
the slender body of the ship the toppling rush, 
the downfall, and the seething, mad scurry of 
each wave. Never for a moment could she 
shake herself clear of the water. Jukes, rigid, 
perceived in her motion the ominous sign of 
haphazard floundering. She was no longer 
struggling intelligently. It was like the be- 
ginning of the end; and the note of busy con- 
cern in Captain MacWhirr’s voice sickened 
him like an exhibition of blind and pernicious 
folly. 

The spell of the storm had fallen upon 
Jukes. He was penetrated by it, absorbed 
by it; he was rooted in it with a rigor of dumb 
attention. Captain MacWhirr persisted in 
his cries, but the wind got between them like 
a solid wedge. He hung round Jukes’s neck 
as heavy as a stone,and suddenly the sides of 
their heads knocked together. ‘‘Jukes. Mr. 
Jukes—I say.” 

He had to answer that voice that would not 
be silenced. He answered in the customary 
manner: “Yes, sir.”’ 

And directly his heart, corrupted by the 
storm that breeds a craving for peace, rebelled 
desperately against the tyranny of training 
and command. 
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Captain MacWuirr continued his efforts. 
He had his mate’s head fixed firm in the crook 
of his elbow and pressed it to his yelling lips 
mysteriously. Sometimes Jukes would break 
in, admonishing hastily, ‘‘ Look out, sir’’; or 
Captain MacWhirr would bawl an earnest ex- 
hortation to “‘ Hold hard,there,’”’ and the whole 
black universe seemed to reel together with 
the ship. They paused. She floated yet. And 
Captain MacWhirr would resume his shouts. 
xe Says—whole lot—fetched away 

ought to see what’s the 
matter?’ . 

At the beginning of the gale all hands had 
taken refuge in the port alleyway. It hada 
door aft, which they shut; it was very dark, 
cold, and dismal there. At a heavy fling of 
the ship they would groan all together in the 
dark, and there were uneasy mutters when an 
exceptionally heavy sea boarded the ship and 
tons of water could be heard scuttling about 
as if trying to get at them. The boatswain 
was keeping up a gruff talk, but a more un- 
reasonable lot of men, he said afterwards, 
he had never been with. They were snug 
enough there out of harm’s way, and not 
wanted to do anything either, and yet they 
did nothing but grumble and complain peev- 
ishly like so many sick kids. Finally one of 
them said that if there had been at least some 
light to see each other’s noses by it would n’t 
be so bad. It was making him crazy, he de- 
clared, to lie there in the dark waiting for the 
blamed hooker to sink. ‘‘Why don’t you go 
outside, then, and be done with it?’’ the boat- 
swain turned on him. 

This called up general execration. The 
boatswain found himself overwhelmed with 
reproaches of all sorts. They seemed to take 
it ill that a lamp was not instantly created for 
them out of nothing. They would whine after 
a light to get drowned by—anyhow! And 
though the unreason of their revilings was pat- 
ent, since no one could hope to reach the lamp- 
room, which was forward, he became greatly 
distressed. He did not think it was decent of 
them to nag at him like this. He said so and 
was met by a general contumely. He sought 
refuge, therefore in an embittered silence. Their 
grumbling and sighing and muttering wor- 
ried him greatly, but by and by it occurred 
to him that there were six globe lamps hung 
in the ’tween-deck and that there could be no 
harm in depriving the coolies of one of them. 

The Nan-Shan had an athwartship bunker 




















which, being frequently used as cargo space, 
communicated by an iron door with the fore 
’tween-deck. Its manhole was the foremost 
one in the alleyway. The boatswain could 
get in, therefore, without coming out on deck 
at all; but, to his great surprise, he found he 
could induce no one to help him in taking off 
the manhole cover. He groped for it all the 
same, but one of the crew lying in his way 
refused to budge. ‘ Why! I only want to 
get you that blamed light you are crying for,”’ 
‘he expostulated, almost pitifully. Somebody 
told him to go and put his headin a bag. He 
regretted he could not recognize the voice and 
that it was too dark to see, otherwise, as he 
said, he would have put a head on that son of 
asea-cook, anyway, sink orswim. Neverthe- 
less, he had made up his mind to show them 
he could get light, if he were to die for it. 
Through the violence of the ship’s rolling, 
every movement was dangerous. To be ly- 
ing down seemed labor enough. He nearly 
broke his neck dropping into the bunker. He 
said he fell down, and was kept shooting from 
side to side in the dangerous company of a 
heavy iron bar—a coal-trimmer’s slice prob- 
ably—left down there by somebody. This 
thing made him as nervous as though it had 
been a wild beast. He could not see it, the 
inside of the bunker coated with coal dust 
being perfectly and impenetrably black, but 
he heard it sliding and clattering and striking, 
here and there, always in the neighborhood of 
his head. It seemed to make an extraor- 
dinary noise, too, to give heavy thumps as 
though it had been as big as a bridge girder. 
This was remarkable enough for him to no- 
tice while he was flung from port to starboard 
and back again, and clawing desperately the 
smooth sides of the bunker in the endeavor to 
stop himself. The door into the ’tween-deck 
not fitting quite true, he saw a thread of dim 
light at the bottom. 

Being a sailor and a still active man, he did 
not want much of a chance to regain his feet; 
and, as luck would have it, in scrambling up 
he put his hand on the iron slice, picking it up 
as he rose. Otherwise he would have been 
afraid of the thing breaking his legs or at least 
knocking him down again. At first he stood 
still, He felt unsafe in this darkness that 
seemed to make the ship’s motion unfamiliar, 
unforeseen, and difficult to counteract. He 
felt so much shaken for a moment that he 
dared not move for fear of “taking charge 
again.”” He had no mind to get battered to 
Pieces in that bunker. 
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He had hit his head twice; he was dazed a 


little. He seemed to hear yet so plainly the 
clatter and bangs of the iron slice flying about 
his ears that he tightened his grip to prove to 
himself he had it there safe in his hand. He 
was vaguely amazed at the plainness with 
which down therehe could hear: the gale ra- 
ging. Its howls and shrieks seemed to take on 
in the emptiness of the bunker something of 
the human character, of human rage and pain 
—being not vast, but infinitely poignant. And 
there were, with every roll, thumps, too,— 
profound, ponderous thumps, as if a bulky 
object of five-ton weight or so had got play in 
the hold. But there was no such thing in the 


cargo. Somethingon deck? Impossible. Or 
alongside? Could n’t be. 
XV 


HE thought all this quickly, clearly, com- 
petently, like a seaman, and in the end was 
puzzled. It occurred to him, too, that the 
hands in the alleyway had started scrambling 
and howling since he had left them, in a sort 
of confused, uproarious way. But as the man- 
hole had remained open he ought to have 
heard them more distinctly, much nearer, as 
it were. This noise, though, came deadened, 
from outside, together with the washing and 
pouring of water on deck above his head. 
Wind? Must be. It made down there a row 
like the shouting of a big lot of crazed men. 
And he discovered in himself a desire for a 
light, too, if only to get drowned by, and a 
nervous anxiety to get out of that bunker as 
quick as possible. 

He pulled back the bolt; the heavy iron 
plate turned on its hinges; and it was as 
though he had opened the door to sounds of 
the tempest. A gust of hoarse yelling met 
him; the air was still; and the rushing of 
water overhead was covered by a tumult of 
strangled, throaty shrieks that produced the 
effect of desperate confusion. He straddled 
his legs the whole width of the doorway and 
stretched his neck. And at first he perceived 
only what he had come to seek—four small, 
yellow flames swinging violently on the great 
body of the dusk. 

It was like the gallery of a mine, with a row 
of stanchions in the middle and cross beams 
overhead, penetrating into the gloom ahead 
—infinitely. And to port there loomed like 
the caving in of one of the sides a bulky mass 
with a slanting outline. The whole place, 
with the shadows and the shapes, moved all 















































the time—irresistibly. The boatswain glared; 
the ship lurched to starboard and a great howl 
came from that mass that had the slant of 
fallen earth. 

Pieces of wood whizzed past. Planks, he 
thought, inexpressibly startled and flinging 
back his head. At his feet a man went 
sliding over, open eyed, on his back, straining 
with uplifted arms for nothing; and another 
came bounding like a detached stone with his 
head between his legs and his hands clenched. 
His pigtail whipped in the air, he made a grab 
at the boatswain’s legs, and from his opened 
hand a bright white disc rolled against the 
boatswain’s foot. He recognized a silver dol- 
lar, as one would recognize a familiar object 
in the improbabilities of a nightmare. 

He yelled at it with astonishment. With a 
precipitated sound of trampling and shuffling 
of bare feet and with guttural cries, the vague 
mound piled up to port, detached itself from 
the ship’s side, and shifted to starboard, slid- 
ing, inert and struggling, to a dull,. brutal 
thump. The cries ceased. The boatswain 
heard a long moan, the roar and whistling of 
the wind; he saw an inextricable confusion of 
heads and shoulders, naked soles kicking 
upwards, fists raised, tumbling backs, legs, 
pigtails, faces. ‘‘Good Lord!” he cried, horri- 
fied, and banged to the iron door upon this 
vision. 

This was what he had come on the bridge 
to tell. He could not keep it to himself, and 
on board ship there is only one man to whom 
it is worth while to unburden yourself. On 
his passage back the hands in the alleyway 
swore at him for a fool. Why did n’t he bring 
that lamp? What the devil did coolies mat- 
ter to anybody? And when he came out 
the extremity of the ship made what went on 
inside of her appear indeed of little moment. 

At first he thought he had left the alleyway 
in the very moment of her sinking. The 
bridge ladders had been washed away, but an 
enormous sea filling the after-deck floated 
him up. After that he had to lie on his stom- 
ach for some time, holding to a ring-bolt, get- 
ting his breath now and then, and swallowing 
salt water. He struggled farther on his hands 
and knees, too frightened and distracted to 
turn back. In this way he reached the after 
part of the wheel-house. In that compara- 
tively sheltered spot he found the second mate. 
He was pleasantly surprised, his impression 
being that everybody on deck must have been 
washed away a long time ago. He asked 
eagerly where the Captain was. 
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The second mate was lying low, like a ma- 
lignant little animal under a hedge. ‘‘Cap- 
tain? Gone overboard after getting us into 
this mess:’’ ‘The mate, too, for all he knew or 
cared. Another fool. They would n’t have 
a chance to kill any more good men. Did n’t 
matter. Everybody was going by and by. 

The boatswain crawled out again into the 
strength of the wind; not because he much 
expected to find anybody, he said, but just to 
get away from “that man.” He crawled out 
as outcasts go to face an inclement world. 
Hence his great joy at finding Jukes and the 
Captain. But what was going on in the 
*tween-deck was to him a minor matter by 
that time, like a distant and still memory 
made more faint by the exigencies of a turbu- 
lent existence. Besides, it was difficult to 
make yourself heard. But he managed to 
convey the idea that the Chinamen had broken 
adrift and that he had come up on purpose to 
report this. As to the hands, they were all 
right. Then, almost appeased, he subsided on 
the deck in a sitting posture, hugging with his 
arms and legs the stand of the engine-room 
telegraph—an iron casting as thick as a post. 
When that went—why, he expected he would 
go too. He gave no more thought to the 
coolies. 

Captain MacWhirr made Jukes understand 
he wanted him to go down below—to see. 

“What could I do, sir?’’ and the trembling 
of his whole wet body caused his voice to 
sound like bleating. 

“See! Bo’s’n—says—adrift.”’ 

“That bo’s’n is a confounded fool,” howled 
Jukes shakily. 

What was the good of going to see? He 
didn’t want to see. What could one do 
single-handed with two hundred Chinamen? 
It was impossible to make that man under- 
stand the most obvious things. The absur- 
dity of the demand made upon him revolted 
Jukes. He was as unwilling to go as if the 
moment he had left the deck the ship were 
sure to sink. 

“T must know—can’t leave——”’ 

“They'll settle, sir.” 

‘“‘Fight—bo’s’n says fight—Why? Can’t 
have—fighting—board ship. . . . Rather 
keep you here—case—I should—washed over- 
board myself. Stop it—some way— 
You see and tell me—through engine-room 
tube. . . . Don’t want you—come up 
here—too often. . . Dangerous—mov. 
ing about—deck.” 

Jukes, held with his head in chancery, 

















had to listen to what seemed horrible sug- 
gestions. 

“Don’t want—you get lost—so Iong—ship 
don’t. . Rout — Good man — Ship — 
through this—all right yet.” 

All at once Jukes understood he would have 
to go. 

“Do you think she will?’ he screamed. 

But the wind, as if made angry by Captain 
MacWhirr, seemed to throw itself at them 
with redoubled force and devoured the reply 
out of which Jukes heard only the one word 
pronounced with great energy. 

Mae tg ee AS Ps 

Captain MacWhirr released Jukes and, bend- 
ing over the boatswain, yelled, ‘‘Get back with 
the mate.” Jukes only knew that the arm 
was gone off his shoulders. He was dismissed 
with his orders—to do what? He was exas- 
perated into letting go his hold carelessly and 
on the instant was blown away. It seemed to 
him he would be blown right over the stern. 
He flung himself down and the boatswain, who 
was following, fell on him. 

‘‘Don’t you get up yet, sir,’”’ cried the boat- 
swain. ‘‘No hurry!” 

A sea swept over. Jukes understood the 
boatswain to say that the bridge ladders were 
gone. “I'll lower you down, sir, by your 
hands,” he screamed. He shouted also some- 
thing about the smokestack being as likely to 
go overboard as not. Jukes thought it very 
possible and imagined the fires out, the ship 
helpless—and he down there. The boatswain 
by his side kept on yelling. Was it a warn- 
ing? ‘‘‘What? What is it?’’ Jukes cried 
distressfully, and the other repeated, “What 
would my old woman say if she saw me now?”’ 


XVI 


In the alleyway, where a lot of water 
splashed in the dark, the men were still as 
death, till Jukes stumbled against one of 
them and cursed him savagely for being in 
the way. Two or three voices then asked, 
eager and weak, “‘ Any chance for us, sir?” 

““What’s the matter with you fools?’’ he 
said, brutally. He felt as though he could 
throw himself down amongst them and never 
move any more. But they seemed cheered, 
and, in the midst of warnings: ‘‘ Look out!” 
—‘Mind the manhole lid, sir,” they lowered 
himintothe bunker. The boatswain tumbled 


” 


down after him, and as soon as he had picked 
himself up he remarked: 

“She would say, serve you right, you old 
fool, for going to sea.” 
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The boatswain had some means, and made 
a point of alluding to them frequently. His 
wife—a fat woman—and two grown-up daugh- 
ters kept a greengrocer’s shop. 

In the dark, Jukes, unsteady on his legs, 
listened to a faint thunderous patter. A 
deadened screaming went on steadily at his 
elbow as it were; and from above the louder 
tumult of the storm descended upon these 
near sounds. His head swam. To him, too, 
in that bunker, the motion of the ship seemed 
novel and menacing, sapping his resolution as 
though he had never been afloat before. 

He had half a mind to scramble out, but the 
remembrance of Captain MacWhirr’s voice 
made this impossible. And yet he felt he 
could do nothing. He had an inclination to 
sit down, and the feeling of helplessness in 
that beastly black hole made him sick of his 
life. His orders were to go and see. What 
was the good of it? he wanted toknow. En- 
raged, he told himself he would see—of course. 
But the boatswain, staggering clumsily, 
warned him to be careful how he opened that 
door; there was a blamed fight going on. 
And Jukes, as if in great bodily pain, desired 
irritably to know what the devil they were 
fighting for. 

“Dollars. Dollars, sir. All them rotten 
chests got burst open. Blamed money skip- 
ping all over the place and they are tumbling 
after it head over heels, tearing and biting like 
anything. A regular little hell in there.” 

Jukes convulsively opened the door. The 
short boatswain by his side peered too, like a 
curious baboon. 

One of the lamps had gone out, broken per- 
haps. Rancorous, guttural cries burst out 
loudly on their ears, and a strange panting 
sound,—the working of all these straining 
breasts. A hard blow hit the side of the ship; 
water fell above with a stunning shock, and in 
the forefront of the gloom, where the air was 
reddish and thick, Jukes saw a head bang the 
deck violently, two thick calves waving, mus- 
cular arms twined round a naked body, a yel- 
low face open-mouthed and with a set, wild 
stare look up and slide away. An empty 
chest clattered, turning over, a man fell head 
first with a jump as if lifted by a kick; and 
further off, indistinct, a mass of men streamed 
like rolling stones down a bank, beating the 
deck with their feet and flourishing their arms 
wildly. The hatchway ladder was loaded 
with coolies, swarming on it like bees on a 
branch. They hung in a crawling, stirring 
cluster, beating with their fists the underside 
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of the battened hatch, and the headlong rush 
of the water was heard in the intervals of their 
yelling. The ship heeled over more and they 
began to drop off; first one, then two, then 
all the rest together, falling straight with a 
greatcry. Jukes wasconfounded. The boat- 
swain, with gruff anxiety, begged him, ‘‘ Don’t 
you go in there, sir.” 

The whole place seemed to twist upon it- 
self, jumping incessantly the while, and when 
the ship rose to a sea Jukes fancied that all 
these men would be shot upon him in a body. 
He swung the door to, and with trembling 
hands pushed at the bolt. 

As soon as his mate had gone, Captain Mac- 
Whirr sidled and staggered as far as the 
wheel-house. Its door being hinged forward, 
he had to fight the gale for admittance, and 
when at last he managed to enter, it was as if 
he had been fired through the wood. He 
stood within holding the handle. 

The steering gear leaked steam and in the 
confined space the glass of the binnacle made 
a shiny oval in a thin white fog. The wind 
howled, hummed, whistled, with sudden 
booming gusts that rattled the doors and the 
shutters in the vicious patter of sprays. Two 
coils of lead-line and a small canvas bag hung 
on a long lanyard swung wide off and came 
back, clinging to the bulkheads. The .grat- 
ings under foot were nearly afloat, with every 
sweeping blow of a sea water squirted violently 
through the cracks all round the door, and the 
man at the helm had flung down his cap, his 
coat, and stood propped against the gear- 
casing in a striped cotton shirt open on his 
breast. The little brass wheel in his hands 
seemed a bright and fragile toy. The cords 
of his neck stood hard and lean, a dark patch 
lay in the hollow of his throat, and his face 
was still and sunken as in death. 

Captain MacWhirr wiped his eyes. The sea 
that had nearly taken him overboard had to 
his great annoyance washed his sou’wester 
hat off his bald head. The fluffy, fair hair, 
soaked and darkened, resembled a mean skein 
of cotton threads festooned round his bare 
skull. He breathed heavily and his face, glis- 
tening with sea water, was of a hot. crimson 
with the wind, with the sting of sprays. He 
looked as though he had come off sweating 
from before a furnace. 

“You here?” he muttered, heavily. 

The second mate had also found his way 
into the wheel-house. He had fixed himself 
in a corner with his knees up, a fist pressed 
against each temple, and this attitude sug- 


gested rage, sorrow, resignation, surrender, 
with a sort of concentrated unforgiveness. 
He said mournfully and defiantly: 

““My watch below now. Ain’t it?” 

The steam-gear clattered, stopped, clattered 
again; and the helmsman’s eyeballs seemed 
to project out of a hungry face, as if the com- 
pass card behind the binnacle glass had been 
meat. God knows how long he had been 
there steering, as if forgotten by all his ship- 
mates. The bells had not been struck, there 
had been no reliefs, the ship’s routine had 
gone down wind, but he was trying to keep 
her head north-northeast. The rudder 
might have been gone for all he knew, the 
fires out, the engines broken down, the ship 
ready to roll over like a corpse. He was 
anxious not to get muddled and lose control 
of her head, because the compass card swung 
far both ways, wriggling on the pivot, and 
sometimes seemed to whirl right around. It 
was hard to make out the course she was 
making. He suffered from mental stress. He 
was horribly afraid also of the wheel-house 
going. Mountains of water kept on falling on 
it. When the ship took one of her desperate 
dives the corners of his lips twitched. 

Captain MacWhirr looked up at the wheel- 
house clock. Screwed to the bulkhead, it had 
a white face, on which the black hands ap- 
peared to stand quite still. It was half-past 
one in the morning. 

“Another day,’”’ he muttered to himself. 
The second mate heard him and, lifting his 
head as one grieving amongst ruins: 

“You won’t see it break,” he exclaimed. 
His wrists and hiskneescould be seen to shake 
violently. ‘‘No, by God, you won’t!....” 
He took his head again between his fists. 

The body of the helmsman had moved 
slightly, but his head didn’t budge on his 
neck,—like a stone head fixed to look one way 
from a column. During a roll that all but 
took his booted legs from under him and in 
the very stagger to save himself, Captain Mac- 
Whirr said austerely: 

“Don’t you pay any attention to that man.”’ 

And then, with an indefinable change of 
tone, very grave, he added: 

“He is n’t on duty.” 

The sailor said nothing. The hurricane 
boomed, shaking the little place, which seemed 
air-tight; and the light of the binnacle flick- 
ered all the time. 

“You have n’t been relieved,”” Captain Mac- 
Whirr went on, looking down. “I want you 


‘to stick on, though, as long as you can. 




















You’ve got the hang of her. Another man 
coming here might make a mess of it. 
Would n’t do. No child’s play. And the 
hands are probably busy with a job down 
below. Think you can?” 

The steering-gear leaped into an abrupt 
short clatter, stopped smouldering like an em- 
ber, and the still man, with a motionless gaze, 
burst out as if all the passion in him had gone 
into his lips: 

‘By heavens, sir, I can steer forever if you 
don’t talk to me.” 

“Oh! Aye! Allright. . . .” TheCap- 
tain lifted his eyes for the first time to the 
man. .. . “Hackett.” 

And he seemed to dismiss this matter from 
his mind. He stooped to the engine-room 
speaking-tube, blew in, and bent his head. 
Mr. Rout, below, answered, and at once Cap- 
tain MacWhirr put his lips to the mouthpiece. 


XVII 


Wits the uproar of the gale around him he 
applied alternately his lips and his ear, and 
the engineer’s voice mounted to him, harsh 
and as if out of the heat of an engagement. 
One of the stokers was disabled, the others 
had given up, the second engineer and the 
donkey-man were firing up. The third was 
standing by the steam-valve. The engines 
were being tended by hand. How was it 
above? 

“Bad enough. It rests with you,” said 
Captain MacWhirr. Was the mate down 
there’ yet? No? He would be presently. 
Would Mr. Rout let him talk through the 
speaking-tube. Through the deck speaking- 
tube.- Because he—the Captain—was going 
out again on the bridge directly. There was 
some trouble with the Chinamen. They were 
fighting amongst themselves. Could n’t allow 
fighting, anyhow. 

Mr. Rout had gone away, and Captain Mac- 
Whirr could feel against his ear the pulsation 
of the engines like the beat of the ship’s heart. 
Mr. Rout’s voice down there cried something, 
distantly. The ship pitched headlong, the 
pulsation leaped with a hissing tumult and 
stopped dead. Captain MacWhirr’s face was 
impassive and his eyes were fixed aimlessly 
at the crouching shape of the second mate. 
Again Mr. Rout’s voice cried out in the 
depths, and the pulsating beat recommenced, 
with slow strokes—growing swift. 

Mr. Rout came back to the tube. 
“It don’t matter much what they do,” he 
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said hastily; and then, with irritation, ‘‘She 
takes these dives as if she never meant to 
come up again.” 

“‘Awful sea,”’ said the Captain’s voice from 
above. 

“Don’t let me drive her under,” barked 
Solomon Rout up the pipe. 

“Dark and rain. Can’t see what’s coming,” 
uttered the voice. “‘Must—keep—her— 
moving—enough to steer—and chance it,” it 
went on to state distinctly. 

“I am doing as much as I dare.” 

“We are—getting—smashed up—a good 
deal up here,” proceeded’ the voice mildly. 
“Doing—fairly well—though. Of course, if 
the wheel-house should go——’”’ 

Mr. Rout, bending an attentive ear, mut- 
tered peevishly something under his breath. 

But the deliberate voice up there became 
animated to ask: 

“Jukes turned up yet?” Then, after a 
short wait: “I wish he would bearahand. I 
want him to be done and come up here in case 
of anything. Look after the ship. I am all 
alone. The second mate lost einer 

““What?”’ shouted Mr. Rout into the en- 
gine-room, taking his head away. Then up 
the tube he cried, ‘‘Gone overboard?” and 
clapped his ear to. 

“Lost his nerve,”’ the voice from above was 
proceeding in a matter-of-fact tone. ‘‘Damn 
awkward, this.” 

Mr. Rout, listening with bowed neck, 
opened his eyes wide. However, he heard 
something like the sounds of a scuffle and 
broken exclamations coming down to him. 
He strained his hearing and all the time 
Beale, the third engineer, with his arms up- 
raised, held between the palms of his hands 
the rim of a little black wheel projecting at the 
side of a big copper pipe. He seemed to be 
poising it above his head, as though it were a 
correct attitude in some sort of game. 

To steady himself he pressed his shoulder 
against the white bulkhead, with one knee 
bent and a sweat-rag tucked in the belt hung 
upon his hip. His smooth cheek was be- 
grimed and flushed, and the coal-dust on his 
eyelids, like the black pencilling of a make-up, 
enhanced the liquid brilliance of the whites, 
giving to his youthful face something of a 
feminine, exotic, and fascinating aspect. 
When the ship pitched he would with hasty 
movements of his hands screw hard at the 
little wheel. 

“Gone crazy,” began the Captain’s voice 
suddenly. ‘Rushed at me—just now. Had 
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to knock him down—this minute. You heard, 
Mr. Rout?” 

“The devil!” muttered Mr. Rout. ‘Look 
out, Beale.” 

His voice rang out like the blast of a warn- 
ing trumpet between the iron walls of the 
engine-room. Painted white, they rose high 
into the dusk of the skylight, sloping like a 
roof; and the whole lofty space resembled a 
chamber in a monument, divided by floors of 
iron grating, with lights flickering at different 
levels, and the still gloom within the columnar 
stir of machinery under the motionless 
swelling of the cylinders. A loud and wild 
resonance, made up of all the noises of the 
hurricane, dwelt in the still warmth of the air. 
There was in it the smell of hot metal, of oil, 
and a slight mist of steam. The blows of the 
sea seemed to traverse it, in an unringing, 
stunning shock, from side to side. 

Gleams, like pale, long flames, trembled 
upon the polish of metal, from the flooring 
below the enormous crank-heads emerged in 
their turns with a flash of brass and steel— 


. going over; while the connecting rods, big- 


jointed, like skeleton limbs, seemed to thrust 
them down and pull them up again with an 
irresistible precision. And deep in the half- 
light other rods dodged to and fro, crossheads 
nodded quickly, disks of metal rubbed against 
each other, swift and gentle in a commingling 


of shadows and gleams. 


XVIII 


Sometimes all those movements would slow 
down simultaneously, as if they had been the 
functions of a living organism—powerful, si- 
lent, patient, and unerring, but stricken sud- 
denly by the blight of languor; and Mr. Rout’s 
yes would blaze darker in his long, pale face. 
He was fighting this fight in a pair of carpet 
slippers. A short, shiny jacket barely cov- 
ered his loins, and his pale wrists protruded 
far out of the tight sleeves as though the 
emergency had added to his stature, length- 
ened his limbs, augmented his pallor, hol- 
lowed his eyes. 

He moved, climbing high up, disappearing 
Yow down, with a restless, purposeful indus- 
try, and when he stood still, holding the guard- 
rail in front of the starting-gear, he would keep 
glancing to the right at the steam-gauge, at 
the water-gauge, upon the white wall in the 
light of a swaying lamp. The mouths of two 
speaking-tubes gaped stupidly at his elbow, 
and the dial of the engine-room telegraph re- 


sembled a clock of large diameter, bearing on 
its face curt words instead of figures. They 
stood out heavily black, around the black 
pivot-head of the solitary hand, emphatically 
symbolic of loud exclamations. Ahead— 
Astern—Slow—Half—Stand by ... and 
the fat black hand pointed down to the 
word Full—which, thus singled out, captured 
the eye as a sharp cry secures attention. 

The wood-encased bulk of the low-pressure 
cylinder, frowning portly from above, emitted 
a faint wheeze at every thrust, and, except for 
that low hiss, the engines worked their steel 
limbs headlong or slow with a silent, deter- 
mined smoothness, And all this—the white 
walls, the moving steel, the floor plates under 
Solomon Rout’s feet, the floors of iron grating 
above his head, the dusk and the gleams—up- 
rose and sank continuously, with one accord, 
upon the harsh wash of the waves against the 
ship’s side. The whole loftiness of the place, 
booming hollow to the great voice of the wind, 
swayed at the top like a tree, would lay over 
bodily, as if borne down this way and that by 
tremendous blasts. : 

“You’ve got to hurry up,” shouted Mr. 
Rout, as soon as he saw Jukes. 

Jukes’s glance was wandering and tipsy, 
his red face was puffy, as though he had over- 
slept himself. He burst into the engine- 
room like a man who had been racing over 
hills and dales for his life. He had had an 
arduous road and had travelled over it with 
immense vivacity, the agitation of his mind 
corresponding to the scrambling exertions of 
his body. He had rushed up out of the bun- 
ker—stumbling in the alleyway amongst a lot 
of bewildered men who, trod upon, asked 
““What’s up, sir?” in awed mutters all round 
him, in the dark—down into the stoke-hold, 
missing many iron rungs in his hurry, into a 
place deep as a well, black as Tophet, narrow 
like a corridor, tipping over back and forth 
like aseesaw. Lumps of coal skipped to and 
fro from end to end, rattling like an avalanche 
of pebbles on a slope of iron. 

Somebody in there moaned with pain, and 
somebody else crouched over what seemed the 
body of a man; a lusty voice blasphemed, 
and the glow under each fire-grate was like a 
pool of flaming blood radiating quietly in a 
velvety blackness. 

A gust of wind struck upon the nape of 
Jukes’s neck, and next moment he felt it 
streaming about his wet ankles. The stoke- 
hold ventilators hummed; and in front of the 
six fire-doors two men, stripped to the waist, 











staggered and stopped, apparently wrestling 
with two shovels. 

“Hallo! Plenty of draught now,” yelled 
the second at once, as though he had been all 
the time looking out for Jukes. The donkey- 
man, a dapper little chap with a dazzling fair 
skin and a tiny, gingery mustache, worked 
in a sort of mute transport. They were keep- 
ing a full head of steam, and a profound rum- 
bling sound, as of an empty furniture van 
trotting over a bridge, made a sustained bass 
to all the other noises of the place. 

“ Blowing off all the time,’’ went on yelling 
the second. With a sound as of a hundred 
scoured saucepans the orifice of a ventilator 
spat upon his shoulder a sudden gush of salt 
water, and he volleyed a stream of curses 
upon all things on earth, including his own 
soul; ripping and raving, and all the time 
attending to his business. With a sharp 
clash of metal, the ardent pale glare of the fire 
opened upon his bullet head, showing his 
spluttering lips; his insolent eyes, and with a 
clash closed like the white-hot wink of an iron 
eye. 
“Where’s the blooming ship? Can you 
tell me—blast: my eyes! Under water—or 
what? Are the condemned cowls gone to 
Hades, hey? - Don’t you know anything—you 
jolly sailor-man, you?’’, 

Jukes, after a bewildered moment, had been 
helped by a roll to dart through, and as soon 
as his eyes took in the comparative vastness, 
peace, and brilliance of the engine-room, the 
ship, settling her stern heavily in the water, 
sent him charging head down upon Mr. 
Rout. 

The chief's arm, long like a tentacle and 
straightening as if worked by a spring, went 
out to meet him and deflected his rush into a 
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spin towards the speaking-tubes. At the 


‘ same time Mr. Rout repeated earnestly: 


“You’ve got to hurry up—whatever it is.” 

Jukes yelled, ‘‘ Are you there, sir?’’ and lis- 
tened. Nothing. Suddenly the roar of the 
wind fell straight into his ear, but presently a 
small voice shoved aside the shouting hurri- 
cane quietly: 

“You, Jukes?—Well?”’ 

Jukes was ready to talk; it was only time 
that seemed to be wanting. And, somehow, 
he mistrusted the ability of the other man to 
understand. It was easy enough to account 
for everything. He could perfectly imagine 
the coolies battened down in the reeking 
*tween-deck, lying sick and scared between 
the rows of chests. Then one of these chests, 
or perhaps several at once breaking loose in a 
roll, knocking out others, sides splitting, lids 
flying open, and all these clumsy Chinamen 
staggering up in a body to save their property. 
Afterwards, every fling of the ship would hurl 
that tramping, yelling mob here and there, 
from side to side, in a whirl of smashed wood, 
torn clothing, rolling dollars. And a struggle 
once started, they would be unable to stop 
themselves. Nothing could stop them now 
except main force. It was a disaster. He 
had seen it, and that was all he could say. 
Some of them must be dead, he believed.. The 
rest would go on fighting. .. . 

He sent up his words tripping over each 
other, crowding the narrow tube. They 
mounted as if into a silence of an enlightened 
comprehension dwelling alone up there with a 
storm. There was no circumventing this de- 
velopment. And he wanted to be dismissed 
from the face of that odious trouble intruding 
on the great need of the ship. 

(To be concluded.) 
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The reviews in this department of THE CRITIC, though shori, are not perfunctory. 
They are as carefully written as though they appeared in the body of the magazine. Books 
on special subjects are sent to specialists, and often as many as a dozen different writers 
review the various books. Among those who contribute regularly are Cornelia Atwood Pratt, 
Rev. Charles Fames Wood, Prof. N. S. Shaler, Admiral S. B. Luce, Fennette Barbour 
Perry, Gerald Stanley Lee, Christian Brinton, Ruth Putnam, P. G. Hubert, Fr., Carolyn 
Shipman, Edith M. Thomas, Dr. William Elliot Griffis, and the editor. 


ART 


McClellan—Anatomy in its Relation to Art. 
An Exposition of the Bones and Muscles 
of the Human Body, with Especial Refer- 
ence to their Influence upon its Actions 
and External Form. By George McClel- 
lan, M.D., Professor of Anatomy at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, etc. 
Illustrated after Drawings and Photo- 
graphs. Saunders. $10.00. 

There is every reason to commend Dr. Mc- 

Clellan’s contribution to a subject which 

though of special, is nevertheless of decided in- 

terest. To the lover as to the student of art 
the book will be full of helpful suggestion. 

Dr. McClellan avoids in so far as possible tech- 

nical language and anatomical details, his 

purpose being to offer students a thorough 
comprehension of what they ought to. see. 

When he touches upon complex structural 

points it is only to explain their influence upon 

surface anatomy. e contends, wisely, that 
scientific anatomical study is not necessary 
for the art student and may easily mislead. 

The book is enriched by over three hundred 

plates, all admirably selected and supple- 

menting the text in a manner both interesting 
and conclusive. 


BELLES LETTRES 


Hufford—Shakespeare in Tale and Verse. By 
ip Grosvenor Hufford. Macmillan. 
1.00. 


Another attempt to tell over again what the 
Lambs told so inimitably. There is no effort 
at imitation of those classic ‘‘Tales,’’ the aim 
being rather to adopt a more modern style, 
and to introduce copious extracts from the 
plays in the course of the narration. This was 
a happy thought, being, indeed, what the 
Lambs, in their preface, express the hope that 
older brothers or sisters will do when the 
ounger ones are reading their versions. 
here are fifteen of the stories, the historical 
being omitted, as well as ‘‘ Measure for 
easure,”’ “ All’s Well,” and others that are 
not easily or appropriatel 
juvenile readers. The book 
cally tasteful and attractive. 
Jameson—Shakespeare’s Heroines. 
Jameson. Dutton. $2.50. 
A new edition of this well-known work, with 
illustrations, and decorations in black and 
white and red, by H. Anning Bell. It has 


simplified for 
is typographi- 


By. Mrs. 


wide seneian, clear type, and is tastefully 
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Palmer—The Field of Ethics. By George 
Herbert Palmer, Alford Professor of 
Philosophy in Harvard University. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.10, net. 

This course of six lectures was delivered at 

Harvard in 1899, in accordance with the pro- 

visions of the deed of gift of the William 

Belden Noble Memorial. The lectures, which 

treat of the relation of Ethics to the Descrip- 

tive Sciences, the Law, Aisthetics and Re- 
ligion, have been revised and recast for their 
publication in the present permanent form. 


Rendall—Marcus Aurelius Antoninus to Him- 
self. Translated by Gerald H. Rendall. 
Macmillan. $1.00. 

Most readers are already committed by affec- 
tionate use to one version or another of the 
“Meditations of Marcus Aurelius,” but such 
as are free to choose will find this one wholly 
admirable in its simplicity and faithfulness, 
as well as in the sympathetic presentation of 
the Emperor’s character and philosophy con- 
tained in the introduction. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Adderley—Francis, the Little Poor Man of 
Assisi. By James Adderley. Longmans. 
$1.25. 

This is both a condensation and adaptation of 

M. Sabatier’s monumental life of the saint. 

It is put into such pleasant form and re- 

stricted within such narrow compass as to 

appeal to the general reader, and at the same 
time it is recast with a view to English con- 
ditions and to Anglican standards. The 
latter attitude is not always a gain, as Mr. 

Adderley sometimes displays a lack of com- 

prehension of that which lies outside his ex- 

perience, whether in the religion of the early 
thirteenth century or in that of the modern 

Franciscans; but the very experience which 

limits him in one direction helps him in an- 

other. Himself the son of a peer, he has for 

— pursued his clerical vocation among 

ast End slums in the very spirit of St. Fran- 
cis, and is thus fully qualified to write of the 

Pome to modern life of the great Gospel 

of Poverty. 


O’Brien—Life of Lord Russell of Killowen. 
By R. Barry O’Brien. Longmans, Green 
& Co. $3.50. 

This admirable ‘Life of Lord Russell, of 

Killowen,” penned in Mr. Barry O’Brien’s 

clear, incisive style, takes a high place among 





























well-written biographies. Mr. O’Brien has 
treated a virile subject in a virile manner; 
and he has shown us the man ‘“‘of command- 
ing genius and irresistible will’’ with his 
“splendid conception of duty . . . splen- 
didly carried out,’ in true perspective. 
There is not too much and yet sufficient de- 
tail to give a right conception of the great 
Irishman who became “the first Catholic 
Attorney-General since the Reformation,” 
and would have become Lord Chancellor had 
it been possible. Russell was great as an 
advocate, and perhaps even greater as a judge, 
though it is probably by his brilliant achieve- 
ments at the bar that he will be chiefly re- 
membered; whenever Parnell’s name is men- 
tioned, that of Charles Russell will be recalled 
as his. great defender. Russell is, perhaps, 
best known in America, as the persistent 
advocate of Mrs. Maybrick, as the counsel 
of England in the Behring Sea Arbitration, 
and as one of the arbitrators at Paris (after 
Lord Herschell’s death) on the Venezuelan 
Inquiry; and, wherever known, his name is 
synonymous with love of truth and desire for 
justice. It is these great qualities, combined 
with his vivid personality and strong intellect, 
that make Lord Russell’s life of general 
interest, and the account of the man and his 
work before us will be read by many besides 
lawyers. Mr. O’Brien, in a telling phrase, 
says, ‘‘To have one’s brain drawn through 
Russell’s was as bracing and healthful an 
operation as any person might desire,’’ and it 
is to those who enjoy the “bracing” that we 
recommend this tok. 


Lorne—V. R. I. Queen Victoria, Her Life and 
Empire. By the Marquis of Lorne. 
Harper. $2.50. 

The life of the late Queen of England could 

not have been written by any one better fitted 

for the task than her son-in-law, who has 

— the most intimate picture of the Queen 

tom infancy to death. The volume is pro- 

fusely illustrated. 


Wilkins.—Caroline the Illustrious. Queen- 
Consort of George II. and Sometime 
een-Regent. A Study of her Life and 

ime. By W. H. Wilkins, M.A., F.S.A. 
Longmans, Green & Co., 2 vols., $12.00. 


Caroline of Anspach, wife of George II., has 
probably received less attention from histori- 
ans and others than her unusual character 
and influence deserve. Mr. W. H. Wilkins, 
the biographer of Caroline’s mother-in-law, 
the unfortunate Sophie Dorothea of Cette, has 
set himself to remedy this neglect. His book 
before us, “Caroline the Illustrious,” is a 
study of the life and time of the Princess who 
was born a century and a half later than 
Queen Elizabeth, and who died a century 
before Queen Victoria ascended the throne, 
the only Queen-Consort who can in any way 
compare with them. 

e openin ives us a short account of 
Anspach, and there follows an interesting 
chapter on the Court of Berlin, where Caro- 
line spent her girlhood, and where her charac- 
ter was chiefly formed under the influence 
of her adopted mother, the first Queen of 
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Prussia, the friend of Leibniz, a princess of 
rare ability and of something the same in- 
tellectual acumen as the Duchess Amelia, of 
Weimar, who. later also gathered an “aris- 
tocracy of mind” around her. 

The courting of Caroline, her marriage to 
Prince George of Hanover, her difficult réle 
as Princess of Wales, and, finally, her triumph 
as Queen-Consort, when, for ten years, she 
virtually, with Sir Robert Walpole, governed 
England, are clearly and systematically des- 
cribed. The book is really an account of the 
early Hanoverians in England, and there is 
no glossing over of the corrupt state of morals 
and government, private and public, in those 
times which are truly singularly unattractive 
from an ethic or picturesque point of view. 
Indeed, unedifying gossip and unsavory 
domestic details are unnecessarily dwelt upon. 
We are apt to lose sight of Caroline “the 
Illustrious,’’ in the sort of patient Griselda, 
who, for her own ends, suffered a faithless, 
repulsive, and often neglectful husband; but 
we are perforce interested in the Queen, who 
not only diplomatically ‘“‘managed”’ this same 
husband, but who, as Consort and Regent, 
with her chosen Minister, wielded the execu- 
tive power in England with undoubted ability 
—if often unconstitutionally and against the 
people’s will. 

r. Wilkins has requisitioned many sources, 
well known and little known, to make his book 
complete, and there are extracts now printed 
—we think not always wisely—for the first 
time from State Despatches and other MSS. 
He has, on the whole, written a careful and 
lucid account in a straightforward and im- 
"near manner, but there is a lack of judicial 

alancing of the relative worth of the matter 
dealt with that reduces the historical value 
of the book. 


FICTION 


Ashton—She Stands Alone. The Sto of 
Pilate’s Wife. By Mark Ashton. Page 
& Co., $1.50. 


What the marble-top and black-walnut epoch 
was to furniture, “‘She Stands Alone” is to 
fiction. The book approaches so nearly the 
highest point of pretentious bad taste as to be 
almost classic in its way. With rare con- 
sistency it sustains the note struck in the 
dedication: ‘‘To the Christian churches, who, 
whilst justly condemning. Pilate in their 
creeds, have forgotten the honour due to Pi- 
late’s wife in their calendars, this record of 
her life is inscribed by the author.’”’ The 
book will find its audience among persons with 
black-walnut intellects. 


Bennett—Thyra. By Robert Ames Bennett. 
Holt. $1.50. . 


Thyra is a tale of imagination run wild in the 
Pit of the North Pole. It is a very exciting 
story with a pest deal of happening. Some- 
times it is a balloon that happens along, and 
——— — bear, and —— 1 
aborigine. most everything happens, an 

happens suddenly in Thyra. és 
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Brown—Margaret Warrener. By Alice Brown. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 
This is a thoughtful novel of artistic and un- 
conventional Boston. The heroine is a wo- 
man of genius and character, married to a 
magnetic and unreliable man. He falls more 
. or less in love with his cousin, a curious and 
ellant creature, all brain and business in- 
stinct, and after her first rebellion Margaret’s 
character develops magnificently under the 
strain of a trying situation. She is a real 
woman, constructed from the inside, and 
rouses the admiration which she would com- 
mand in real life. Most of the other charac- 
ters seem to have been carefully observed 
from the outside. Laura, the cousin, is abso- 
lutely incomprehensible, and the author seems 
to have given up the riddle that she is. The 
story, as a whole, has hardly the spontaneity 
and freshness which the grasping reader feels 
he has a right to demand of the author of 
“King’s End,’ and ‘‘ The Day of his Youth”’; 
nevertheless, it is an eminently readable and 
interesting experiment. 


Duer—Unconscious Comedians. By Caroline 
Duer. Dodd, Mead & Co: $1.50. 
There are three short stories and a novelette 
in this volume, the former admirable of their 
kind, the latter loose, inchoate, and de- 
ficient in ability to hold the reader’s atten- 
tion. Without any very profound knowledge 
of human nature, Miss Duer has cleverness, 
insight, and a kindly humor, combined with 
a cynical appreciation of the comic possibili- 
ties of trivial people who take themselves 
seriously. These are pn especially adapted 
to the construction of such stories as “An 
Unaccountable Countess’’ and ‘‘My Niece, 
Mrs. Dove,”’ which depict with a very pretty 
drollery different forms of folly in those who 
play the social game for all it is worth. 


Hall—The Golden Arrow. By Ruth Hall. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


Those writers who have been playing ‘‘Tom 
Tiddler’s Ground’’ on all the old colonial 
territory in the country, trying to pick up 
silver and gold, are again desecrating the hills 
of poor old Boston. Apparently they forget 
that Hawthorne has established a claim to 
this region which is not to be disputed by 
writers ignorant both of history and the art 
of telling a story. One of these is Miss Ruth 
Hall, who has written a book called ‘‘ The Gol- 
den Arrow.” The writer hops heavily from 
Boston to Providence and so to New Amster- 
dam, fighting artificially with artificial In- 
dians on the way, plumps across the sea 
into England, and thence, bump! back to the 
colony, to marry off her hero and heroine and 
get a casual crime forgiven. 


Hegan—Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. 
By Alice Caldwell Hegan. The Century 


Co. $1.00. 
This little tale of a cheerful heart and poverty 
bravely borne recalls the well-beloved early 
work of Mrs. Wiggin. It has the same min- 
gling of humor and pathos which commended 
the elder writer’s work to so wide a public, 
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and if it is at moments a trifle too much like 

a Sunday-school book, why, the Sunday- 

school books that reach the eye of the general 

aa nowadays are so few that the flavor 
as the agreeable quality of novelty. 


Lang—tThe Violet Fairy Book. Edited b 
Andrew Lang. Illustrated by H. 7. 
Ford. Longmans. $1.60. 


Mr. Lang’s fairy-book compilations are of as 
many colors as the ‘‘slips’” to be “punched 
with care’’ in Mark Twain’s horse-car jingle. 
He has already given us (or our children) a 
dozen fairy books, poetry books, story books, 
and ‘‘animal”’ red two of them blue, and 
two of them true, and all of them admirably 
adapted to meet the mental needs of English- 
speaking children everywhere. ‘‘The Violet 
Fairy Book’’ is the thirteenth of the lot; 
needless to say that it is charming. No less 
charming, doubtless, will be ‘‘The Crushed- 
Strawberry Story Book’ and “The Ele- 
phants’-Breath Animal Book,’’ when all the 
primary—and secondary—colors have been 
exhausted by this diligent and delightful 
editor. 


Lloyd—Warwick of the Knobs. By John Uri 
Lloyd. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 
This is not a novel but a character study of a 
Kentucky type of forty years back. Warwick 
is a ‘‘Hardshell”’ Baptist preacher, a fatalist, 
an absolute fanatic as to religion, who carried 
his creed to its logical conclusion in his life. 
Yet he was a critical judge of old Bourbon 
and possessed the Kentucky apprehensions 
of honor and the rights of vengeance. The 
scene of the sketch is laid in war-times, and 
one of the Confederate preacher’s bitterest 
trials is that in order not to break a vow 
previously made, he must take the iron-clad 
oath of allegiance. The man’s character is 
strong and is clearly portrayed, but the book 

is a painful one. 


Mackie—The Washingtonians. By Pauline 
Bradford Mackie. With a frontispiece 
by Philip R. Goodwin. Page & Co. 


a 

Mrs. Hopkins has written -an interesting 
story of Washington life during the Civil 
War, in which the characters really live and 
move and have their being. Under the name 
of Mrs. Matthews, she has drawn a vivid pic- 
ture of Kate Chase Sprague during the time 
her father was a candidate for the presi- 
dency. Lincoln is among the characters, and 
Mrs. Lincoln, in her theatre gown of low- 
necked shot-green silk, pearl-colored two- 
button gloves on bare arms, and wreath of 
bright artificial flowers. The love story be- 
tween Mrs. Matthews’s little cousin Virginia 
and her father’s private secretary is well de- 
veloped. 


Maclaren—Young Barbarians. By Ian Mac- 
laren. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.35. 

The chief character in this record of Muir- 

town life is one Bulldog, a Scotch school- 

master who deals with the young barbarians 

of the town according to his lights. These 

lights include a free use of the cane and much 














severity, and the barbarians accord him, in 
return, a mixture of fear and admiration, 
very pretty to read about and none the less 
convincing because it is not true. Those who 
have read the stories as they have appeared 
in periodicals have recognized in them some 
of the best work that Dr. Watson has done. 
The Scotch gruffness that conceals pathos 
and the sternness that breaks unexpectedly 
into guffaws are both present, and give charm 
and flavor to the stories. 


Maclaren—A Modern Antzeus. By the author 
of ‘‘An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters.”’ 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 

“‘& Modern Antzus”’ will not add to the popu- 

larity of the author of ‘An Englishwoman’s 

Love-Letters.’’ In fact, it will confirm the 

suspicion entertained already in some quar- 

ters that the author is a bit of a duffer. The 
new book is an interminable and tiresome 
study of the character of one Tristram Gav- 
ney from his babyhood up. There is a great 
deal of good stuff in Tristram, but not enough 
to make a man of him in the face of the fact 
that his father misunderstands him. If he 
had been allowed to live in the country and 
had n’t been nagged by his relatives, he 
would have been an A 1 fellow. As it is, he 
goes to pieces and dies misunderstood at a 
very early age. The pathos of the failure of 
all young promise is in the book, but it is 
spread very thin—over five hundred most 
reary cas = ie written in a style suggest- 
ing Meredith-and-water. The game is not 
worth the candle, and few who begin the book 
will have patience to reach the end. Surely 
the author is a woman. No mere man ever 
had leisure enough to write so much unless he 
had a great many very urgent things to say. 


Munroe—The Shoes of Fortune. By Neil 
Munroe. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 


“The Shoes of Fortune”’ are red—dark red, 
with handsome stitching and silver buckles. 
They are inherited by the hero, Paul Grieg, 
from his uncle, Andy Grieg, a man of parts, 
who has been a wanderer on the face of the 
earth. Whoever wears the red shoes is des- 
tined to wandering and to sorrow. The prog- 
ress of the story is in keeping with the 
romantic footgear of its hero. There is 
pienty of fighting, two duels, an escape from 
rison over tiled roofs, and a series of flights 
rom the officers of justice, both on land and 
sea. The style is that of Stevenson, at his 
worst, with a dash of the historical novel at 
its best. 


Plympton—In the Shadow of the Black Pine. 
y ta Plympton. Small, Maynard & 
1.50. 
In accordance with the ‘‘wide-open”’ spirit of 
the age, the author of ‘‘In the Shadow of the 
Black Pine” has taken occasion to aim a 
blow at the conscience of the poor old Puritan. 
It is to be hoped that he has discharged his 
rancor against them in this book; and cer- 
tainly fighting with the strictness of the past 
is a harmless kind of literary pugilism—for 
the author. 
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It is only fair to the writer to say that 
among the many trying books dealing with 
the early years of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony his is not the worst. In fact, Mr. A. 
G. Plympton has some idea of the develop- 
ment of character. He may do good work 
in the future, but at present he is raw. 
After all, an author cannot, throughout a 
whole work, call his heroine “the court 
beauty”’ and expect to rank higher than an 
_— laborer in the manufacturing of 

s. 


Scollard.—The Cloistering of Ursula. By 
Clinton Scollard. Page. $1.50. 

The historical novel has run through the en- 

tire gamut of extravagant praise on the 

one hand, and of unreasonable blame on the 

other. There seems very little left to say 

of it in either direction. Even the pub-- 
lishers, in their advance notices, find nothing 

new to say. Five publishers of historical 

romances which recently appeared have all 

announced in but slightly differing phrase- 

ology that the books were “of thrilling in- 

terest and the action unflagging.’””’ The same 

frugality of phrase is found among reviewers. 

Those well disposed toward the historical 

novel find very few variations to the pub- 

lishers’ advance notices. The few of these 

books are all thrilling—if one can be thrilled 

by a duelling hero and a perpetually har- 

assed heroine. And the action of them all 

is unflagging—so much so that the reader 
feels himself in the presence of a noisy me- 
chanical toy which has been well wound up 
and warranted not to run down to the end 
of the performance. 

“The Cloistering of Ursula” is eminently 
an historical romance of the moment. Phrases 
one and two apply perfectly to it. The hero 
is as casual as any hero one will find, 
and, as the ‘‘Book Booster” said of the 
“‘Stove-pipe of Navarre,” ‘there is a duel in 
every chapter’’—or else a few murders. For 
the rest, it is well enough written; artificial, 
of course, in its search for obsolete ways of 
speech. The plot is the usual one: the dis- 
tressed maiden of high birth aided by the 
hero to escape from the toils which surround 
her. ‘The Cloistering of Ursula’ is written 
along the lines of the books that have made 
great sales. There is no reason, if properly 
explioited, why it should not find its tens of 
thousands of readers. 


Wakeman—A Gentlewoman of the Slums. By 
Annie Wakeman. Page. $1.50. 

This book is perhaps as good a record of a bit 
of the slums as is likely to be done by one 
who has not grown up in the slums. It is 
the plain narrative of the plain life of a woman 
who has been brought up in that stratum of 
society where wives do not mind a daily 
black eye or so, if only they can have their 
“‘lives’’ to be proud of. Whether or no the 
story, will win success is doubtful. A good 
endorsement from a prominent clergyman 
might well make it one of the books of the 

ear. Certainly it deserves a place on the 
library table of all persons who are interested 
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in the knots of human fate; a place beside 
“Tales of Mean Streets,’ perhaps even above 
that book, and beside ‘“‘How the Other Half 
Lives.” The westnnaan ¢ in the way of its ac- 
ceptance may very well be the simple, straight- 
forward manner in which the story is told. 
There are not enough hysterics on the part 
of the writer. The tale is a tale of pathos 
and indeed of tragedy; but it is narrated too 
simply. There is no “death of little Joe” 
atmosphere, to make sympathetic young 
women weep over this sombre autobiography. 


Watson—tThe House Divided. By H. B. Mar- 
riott Watson. Harper. $1.50. 
We have suffered grievously since the new 
romantic revival set in from an epidemic of 
tales whose pages fairly bristle with swords, 
and whose dialogue is largely a neat arrange- 
ment of ‘’sdeath,” ‘“’sblood,’’ and similar 
pretty epithets, fondly imagined to give the 
much-vaunted local color. Few of these works 
merit serious consideration, but Mr. Marriott 
Watson’s has some claims to be numbered 
among those few. He has let an appetite for 
the merely horrible grow upon him, and has 


distinctly not gained since the days of ‘‘Gal- 


loping Dick’’; yet the present book is rich in 
incident well presented, and the adventures 
of Gerard Mallory and Aveline will doubtless 
be followed with interest by many sym- 
pathetic readers. 


White—John Forsyth’s Aunts. By Eliza Orne 
White. McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 
The village of Eppingham, in “‘ John Forsyth’s 
Aunts,’’ is somewhat after the manner of 
Cranford. No mention is made of pulling 
down the shades, lest the sun should fade the 
carpet, nor of oranges eaten after the natural 
method in the seclusion of one’s own apart- 
ment; but there can be little doubt in the 
mind of the discriminating reader that the 
sisters three—Letitia, Deborah, and the ami- 
able Lucy—would have so treated oranges, 
had they been in season in Eppingham. The 
flavor of the eleven stories, loosely connected 
by overlapping personalities, is only mildly 
stimulating, but it is amusing once in a 
while to see life from the ingenuous point of 
view of women, who believe that among men, 
polygamous men, there exists even a rare 
man, ‘who, having loved once, can never 
love again!” 
Winter—The Price of a Wife. By John 
Strange Winter. Lippincott. $1.25. 


How queer it is that so many authors should 
make themselves a mark for reviewers. It is 
a well-known fact that nothing delights re- 
viewers so much as to get hold of a book that 
can be “‘slated”’—sarcasm is so easy to write. 
Why then should an old hand like John 
Strange Winter write a book that is a mere 
target for the arrow of the critic who looks 
upon the chase of books as a sport? 

Perhaps, however, the author realizes-that 
“The Price of a Wife,’ like a tame rabbit, 
would be too commonplace for these sports- 
men, and would be permitted to live out its 
short and harmless life in peace. 
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Wolfenstein—Idyls of the Gass. By Martha 
Wolfenstein. The Jewish Publication 
Society of America, Philadelphia. $1.25. 

“Idyls of the Gass’’ is a collection of fifteen 

short but connected sketches of the ¥uden- 

gasse, or Jews’ street, of Maritz. Miss Wolf- 
enstein, although a comparatively new 
writer; shows much artistic ability and liter- 
ary skill. Her description of the Bochurle 

(little scholar) Shimmele and his Muhmé 

Maryam (Aunt Miriam) are full of humor and 

sentiment. The foreign Hebrew customs are 

vividly described, the local color being sug- 
gested by Yiddish words, translated when 
necessary. The style has unusual distinction. 


HISTORY 


Conklin— American Political History. By 
Viola A. Conklin. Holt. $1.50. 

This compilation is just what it pretends to 
be, a popular history,—the outcome of a 
course of parlor lectures. In this modest 
sphere it answers the purpose satisfactorily; 
it is pleasantly written, accurate, and inter- 
esting. The author makes no other claims 
for it, and for this reason it is perhaps invid- 
ious to question its raison d’étre,—the advis- 
ability of adding another to the long list of 
single-volume popular histories. 


Funck-Brentano—The Diamond Necklace. By 
Frantz Funck- Brentano. Lippincott. 


$1.50. 
The pone sa has had access to newly discovered 
documents, and tells this almost incredible 
story most plausibly and completely. The 
translation, by H. Sutherland Edwards, is no 
kindness to M. Brentano. There are twelve 
full-page illustrations. 


Hart—American History Told by Contempo- 
raries, 1492-1900. By Albert Bushnell 
Hart. 4 vols. Macmillan, $2.00 each. 


Hart and Hill—Liberty Documents. By Mabel 
Hill, edited, with an Introduction, by 
Albert Bushnell Hart. Longmans, $2.00. 

The introduction of the critical spirit in histor- 

cal research is a marked characteristic of nine- 

teenth-century intellectual activity. Thanks 
to severely critical methods in the study of the 
sources, the history of the world has been en- 
tirely rewritten. It is, however, wrong to 
argue that because an intimate acquaintance 
with the sources is indispensable to the his- 
torian, the best way to teach history in our 
schools and colleges is through a study of this 
material. Such, however, seems to be the 
general trend of thought in educational circles. 

In discussing this subject there presents it- 
self at the outset the omnipresent difficulty 
that side by side in the same class-room are 
students whose terms of study differ. For 
one, the course contains all he will learn of the 

subject, for the other the present is merely a 

training for more elaborate future study. 

Naturally, different methods fit each case. 

The seadens who intends to take up historical 

research as a vocation cannot begin too ~_ 

to familiarize himself with the sources. e 

has ample time later to acquire the broad gen- 
















eral views which will enable him to perceive 
the relative importance of facts and their place 


in cosmic evolution. But how fares the stu-- 


dent who has no professional aims, who merely 
studies history to broaden his intellectual hori- 
zon? Is he not sacrificed to the professional 
student? His attention is centred on dry doc- 
uments, whose significance the immature mind 
must fail to grasp. He does not gain that tol- 
erant spirit which is the finest fruit of historical 
study. His imagination is not stimulated, 
but,rather stunted, by microscopic study. In- 
stead of bringing him more closely in touch 
with the past, as is so often maintained, the 
new method makes the past appear unreal and 
incomprehensible. The source-book method 
of teaching, which is becoming year by year 
more prevalent, is making the study of histo 
to a great extent, solely an intellectual disci- 
line. It is time that its raison d’étre should 
e thoroughly discussed. 

A recent source-book is that arranged by 
Mabel Hill, containing a series of documents— 
some printed im extenso—from the coronation 
oath of Henry I. in r10oo down to some of 
President McKinley’s last speeches. . This 
book is designed to illustrate the development 
and growth of constitutional liberty. These 
documents are severally introduced by some 
comments of the author, and are then fol- 
lowed by extracts from contemporary authors. 
Finally, critical comments of various modern 
publicists follow. As these extracts are as a 
rule very short,—averaging probably less than 
half a page,—they are more apt to bewilder 
than to enlighten the student. Comments, 
shorn of their context, never satisfy the mind. 

Professor Hart’s work is conceived on a dif- 
ferent basis. As the title states, it is a narra- 
tive history of the United States, formed out of 
extracts from contemporary writings, so ar- 
ranged as to produce a somewhat continuous 
narrative. It is similar to the work that 
Zeller did some years ago for medizval French 
history. It is not probable that any one, 
either for amusement or for instruction, will 
read the books through from cover to cover, 
despite the fact that they contain many inter- 
esting passages. The general reader will find 
them useful as collateral reading; the scholar 
will find in them many a useful hint which will 
help him in his researches. The teacher, for 
the reasons mentioned above, must, however, 
use the collection with caution, not as a text- 
book, but in a subordinate capacity. In gen- 
eral, the work is the most valuable one of its 
character on American history. 


Hume—tThe Spanish People. By Martin A. 
S. Hume. Appleton. $1.50. 
Dr. York Powell, the editor of the “Great 
Peoples” series, of which this is the initial 
volume, proposes to give us not a political or 
a social history of the great nations, but 
rather a study of their tendencies and poten- 
cies, and their influence on civilization. The 
introductory volume augurs well for the en- 
terprise. ume, through his many years of 
study in the English archives, and through his 
numerous previous publications in the same 
field, was particularly well adapted for the 
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task. As is known, there is no satisfactory 
history of Spain in English; Burke’s work, 
even as revised by Hume, is not up to the 
required standard. The present volume of 
Hume will supply a long-felt want, and leads 
to the hope that he will expand this small 
volume into a fairly exhaustive account of 
Spanish history. As it is, the book can be 
highly recommended to those interested in a 
fascinating bit of historical evolution. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Green—Twelve Allegories. By Kathleen 
Haydn Green. Lane. $1.25. 

The publisher has given an appropriately sim- 

ple but handsome dress fo. this little group of 

allegories, which is dedicated by the eather 

“Lady Mayoress,” to her father, ‘‘ Lord Mayor 

of the Free and the Ancient City of London.” 


Grinnell—American Duck Shooting. By 
George Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. 
Forest and Stream Publishing Co. $3.50. 

Though better known as a student of the 
Indians than as a sportsman, Mr. Grinnell 
here comes forth as a full-fledged authority 
on every oo of duck, goose, and swan 
found in North Ameriéa. In addition to 
chapters on the fowl themselves and their 
habits, Mr. Grinnell discusses the art of duck 
shooting in all its phases. The book is an 
able and exhaustive contribution to one of 
the best branches of sport. 


Martindale—Sport Indeed. By Thomas Mar- 
tindale. ith Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs by the Author. Jacobs. $1.60, 
net. 


There is a great deal that is stimulating and 
wholesome in Mr. Martindale’s record of 
various hunting trips after moose and cari- 
bou in the Maine woods, and game of other 
varieties in the Northwest, the Adirondacks, 
North Carolina, and wherever good shooting 
is to be found. Mr. Martindale is a sports- 
man, not a litterateur, and hence his book 
gains rather than loses in spice and sincerity. 


Reid—The Mohawk Valley, its Legends and 
its History. By W. Max Reid. Put- 
nam. $3.50. 

So fair a dimple on the face of the earth as 

the Mohawk Valley deserves commemora- 

tion for its beauty alone. When, however, 
historic memories cluster, and colonial legend, 

Indian lore, and frontier incidents touch the 

imagination, so as to make rambling within 

its limits a delight, and even still life a daily 
pleasure, then the more worthy is ‘the 
valley ’’ to be told of in a handsome work like 
this, which Mr. Reid has written. Far from 
being a scientific historian, he is lovingly 
appreciative of the deeds of those who helped 
here to make our nation. While seeking to 
be accurate, he has a clear vision of what both 
friend and foe have here sought and suc- 
ceeded or failed in, and altogether his varied 
account is a charming one. The occasional 
slips of the pen, and statements which might 
not pass with the critic-searcher of archives, 
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are but natural to one who literally covers so 
much ground, and tells of it so charmingly. 
In company with his friend, J. Arthur Maney, 
who carried the camera, while he bore pen 
‘and note-book, the past has been recovered 
from oblivion, both in the pleasing text and 
in the clear photographic reproduction which 
make handling the book a delight. Arendt 
Van Curler—whose name is so embalmed in 
the Indian tongue that not only governors 
of States and Provinces, but even the British 
emperor is still named by them ‘‘Corlaer,”’ or 
“*Kora’’—was the first white man to traverse 
the beautiful valley and to tell in elegant 
Dutch, with appropriate Latin, of what he 
had seen. The oldest houses are in and 
around Schenectady, but Woestyne, Beuken- 
daal, Scotia, Cranesville, Amsterdam, Little 
Falls, and Oriskany have yet their old stone 
houses, elegantly preserved dwellings, deso- 
late mills, or ruined churches, to tempt the 
photographer and pique curiosity to know 
the story of the days when the struggle for 
a continent was going on, and was focussed 
here. Mr. Reid takes us as far as Oriskany 
and the Battle Monument, and the whole 
road is fascinating with ‘ ghost flowers of the 
past.” This is a capital book to read along 
with “Cardigan.” 


POETRY AND VERSE 


Branch—The Heart of the Road. By Anna 
Hemstead Branch. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


_ $1.00. 
It is old Sir Thomas Browne who counsels us: 
“‘Have a glimpse of the incomprehensible and 
thoughts of t _— which thoughts but ten- 
derly touch. Lodge immaterials in thy head; 
ascend into invisibles.”” This is what Miss 
Branch is able to do; sometimes with a tran- 
scending charm, as in ‘Heart of my Song,” 
and in the sonnet, ‘‘ Where No Thoughts Are,” 
while at other times we are led, by no cer- 
tain clue, into eerie regions, beset with con- 
fusion and ominous difficulty. Two little fairy 
tales in verse (treading along the wonder- 
way taken by Bonny Kilmeny) are most at- 
tractive. In “Lazarus,” a < fe chord is 
struck in the vividly imagined scene which 
takes place between the risen dead and the 
bereaved questioners, who seek to know if 
Lazarus has encountered their own who have 
cont through the gates of death. Sensi- 

ility, a quiet fancy,.and a musical utterance, 
characterize the verses grouped together in 
this volume by Miss Branch, and give earnest 
of yet better work from the same pen. 


Lehmann—Anni Fugaces. By R. C. Lehmann. 
Lane. $1.50. 

A book of facile, pleasant verse, in which the 

author exhibits in many different forms the 

gentle surprise of age (or middle-age) that it is 

no longer youth, and indulges in many cheer- 
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ful memories of boyhood, of college days, and 
college chums. 


Meynell—Later Poems. By Alice Meynell. 
Lane. $1.25. 


Tenuous, delicate, yet often singularly strong 
in their subtilty, are the lines of thought 
embodied in these ‘‘ Later Poems,” less than 
ascoreinnumber. There is a twofold utter- 
ance to be detected in Mrs. Meynell’s work— 
a voice of the woman-heart, as in the sweetly 
Singing little lyric, ‘‘The Fold,’’ and another 
voice, as of the contemplative sage, in such 
pieces as ‘‘The Lady Poverty.’’ One word 
of her own seems to define Mrs. Meynell’s 
intellectual-spiritual attitude, and that word 
we quote: 


“‘T cannot see,— 

I, child of process,—if there lies 
An end for me, 

Full of repose, full of replies.”’ 


In the evolution of her poetic genius, Mrs. 
Meynell seems to us, in some way, character- 
ized by this phrase, ‘‘child of process.” 


TRAVEL 


Francis—London, Historic and Social. By 
Claude de la Roche Francis. 2 vols. 
Coates & Co. $5.00. 

Lansdale—Scotland, Historic and Romantic. 
By Mary Hornor Lansdale. 2. vols. 
Phila: Coates & Co. $5.00. 


These two works are on similar plans, and are 
brought out in identical form and style. In 
each the history is taken up by periods, and 
is associated with the scenes of the events. 
In the “Scotland,” the matter is arranged 
topographically, or county by county. A 
chronological table of the principal events in 
Scottish history, and a genealogical chart of 
the sovereigns of Scotland from the beginning 
of the 11th century, are added. In the “ Lon- 
don,”’ the subject is treated in successive 
chapters, on Roman, Saxon, and Norman 
London; and, London under the Plantagnets, 
under Lancaster and York, under the Tudors 
(two chapters), and under the Stuarts. The 
civic and architectural growth of the great 
city, the local manners and customs of each 

eriod, the political, social, and intellectual 
fife of each, the traditions and folk-lore con- 
nected with the authentic history—all are 
briefly, as of necessity, but well sketched. 
Both works are copiously and excellently 
illustrated with photogravures, mostly of 
scenery and architecture, interspersed with 
portraits, maps, etc.; and both will be ex- 
tremely useful and interesting to tourists, 
actual or prospective. The books are rather 
bulky to be taken on the journey, but may be 
commended for preparatory study and read- 
ing, or for review of the tour after one gets 


home again. 
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Books Received 


BIOGRAPHY 

BLacKMAR, FranNK W. The Life of Charles 

Robinson. Crane & Company, Topeka. 
EDUCATIONAL 

EsENWEIN, J. Berc. How to Attract and 
Hold an Audience. Hinds & Noble, $1.00. 

HarPER, WILLIAMR. Constructive Studies 
in the Priestly Element in the Old Testament. 
The University of Chicago Press, $1.00. 

McLauGHLiIn, James M. Elements and 
Notation of Music. Ginn, 55 cts. 


Meier, W. H. D. Herbarium and Plant 
Description. Ginn, 70 cts. 

Ocitviz, Rosert. Hore Latine, Studies 
in Synonyms and Syntax. Longmans. 

SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM. Julius Cesar. 
Edited by A.H. Tolman. Globe School Book 
Company. 

VaiLE, E. O. Edited by. Our Accursed 

elling; What to Do with it. E. O. Vaile, 


S 
Chicago. 
FICTION 

Fry, Susanna, M.D. A Paradise Valley 
Girl. Illustrated. Abbey Press, $1.00. 

Hare, Epwarp Everett. En Son Nom. 
Translated by Mary Prince Sauveur. Jenkins 
New York, $1.00. 

Ho.t-Lomax, R.H. A Moment’s Mistake. 
Abbey Press, $1.00. 


Parsons, CAROLINE. Esther Hills, House- 
maid. Abbey Press, $1.00. 

SALZSCHEIDER, Mrs. ALBERT. Pandora. 
Whitaker & Ray, San Francisco, $1.00. 

STEELE, CHARLES Homer. Helen Parker. 
The Henneberry Company, $1.25. 


HISTORY 

GraHAM, GEorRGE Epwarp. Schley and 
Santiago. Illustrated. W. B. Conkey Com- 
pany, Aeon 

LamB, Rev. M.T. The Mormons and Their 
Bible. Illustrated. American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society, 25 cts., net. 

Morris, Mowsray. Tales of the Spanish 
Main. Illustrated. Macmillan, $2.00. 

SMEATON, OLIPHANT. The Medici and the 
Italian Renaissance. Scribners, $1.25. 

WILLarD, CHARLES Dwicnt. The Herald’s 
History of Los Angeles City. Illustrated. 
a & Neuner Co., Los Angeles, 

al. 


JUVENILE 

CastLtemon, Harry. Floating Treasure. 
Coates. 

ToMLINSON, Everett T. In the Wyoming 
Valley. Illustrated. American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society, $1.00, net. . 

VEBLEN, ELLEN Rotre. The Goosenbury 
Pilgrims. The University of Chicago Press. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Det Mar, Evcene. Spiritual and Material 
Attraction. The Smith-Brooks Printing Com- 
pany, Denver, 75 cts. 
DRESSLER, Ronancs. Feminology, a 
Guide for Womankind. Dressler & Company, 
Chicago, $3.00. 





Kettor, Frances A. Experimental So- 


ciology, Descriptive and Analytical. Delin- 


quents. Macmillan, $2.00. 

Martin, DanieL Horrman. How Men 
Are Made, or Corner Stones of Character. 
Abbey Press, $1.00. 

Mites, Eustace H. How to Remember, 
without Memory Systems or with them. 
Warne & Company, $1.00. 

Patten, Simon N. The Theory of Pros- 
perity. Macmillan, $1.25. 

Pennsylvania Politics. The Campaign 
of 1900 as set forth in the Speeches of Hon. 
Matthew Stanley Quay. Campbell, Phila- 
delphia. 

SAINTE-Fo1, CHARLES DE. The Perfect 
Woman. Translated from the French by 
Zéphirine N. Brown. Marlier & Company, 
Boston, $1.00, net. 

Smitu, Boston W. “Uncle Boston’s” 
Spicy Breezes. American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society, $1.00, net. 

TuHompson, Sir Henry, Bart. Diet in 
Relation to Age and Activity. Revised Edi- 
tion. Warne & Company, $1.00. 

Traut, Exise. Christmas in Heart and 
Home. Abbey Press, $1.25. 


PAMPHLE TS. 


__ Maude, in ‘‘ Quality Street.”” Rus- 
sell. 

AGLE, Witt1amM C. Eastern Peru and Bo- 
livia. The Homer M. Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, Seattle, Washington, 50 cts. 

Bellew, Kyrle, in ‘‘A Gentleman of France.” 
Russell. 

Campbell, Mrs. Patrick. A Souvenir. 
Russell. 


Congress, Library of. Report of the © 


Librarian with Manual, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1901. Government Printing 
Office, Washington. 

Congress, Library of. List of Books on 
Samoa and Guam. Compiled by A. P. C. 
Griffin. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington. 

Congress, Library of. Classification. Class 
Z. Bibliography and Library Science. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington. 

Harned, Virginia, in ‘‘ Alice of Old Vin- 
cennes. Russell. 

Hou.retp,A.R. Goethe’s “ Faust.” The 
Pian and Purpose of the Completed Work. 

Horton-SmitH, Lionet. Hymn by Lord 
Macaulay, an Effort of His Early Childhood. 
Metcalfe & Company, Cambridge, England, 
Is., net. . 

SmMa.LL, HERBERT. Handbook of the New 
Library of Congress. Curtis & Cameron, 
Boston. 

Wisconsin State Historical Society Library 
Building, Memorial Volume. Edited by 
Reuben Gold Thwaites. Democrat Printing 
Company, Madison, Wis. 










Library Reports on Popular Books 


The following lists are of the books most in demand during the month previous to the 
sth of the present month, at the circulating libraries, free and subscription, in the rep- 
resentative centres of the United States and Canada. They have been prepared, in each case, 
at the request of the editors of THE CRITIC by thelibrarians of the libraries mentioned, 
or under their personal supervision. This record is intended to show what books other than 
fiction are being read, though the one most-called-for novel is admitted to the list. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mechanics’ Institute Free Library. H. W. 
ParKER, Librarian. | 

The Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. (Har- 
per, $1.50.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00.) 

Grand Opera in America. Lahee. (Page & 
Co., $1.50.) 

The Martyrdom of an Empress. 
$2.50.) 

World Beautiful in Books. Whiting. (Little, 
Brown & Co., $1.00.) 

Tribulations of a Princess. (Harper, $2.25.) 

With ‘‘ Bobs”’ and Kruger. Unger. (Coates, 
$2.00.) 

Mythology. Dwight. (American Book Co., 
$1.75.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. Thompson 
Seton. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 

Most Popular Novels. 
One of my Sons. Green. (Putnam, $1.50.) 
At Large. Hornung. (Scribner, $1.50.) 


(Harper, 


Mercantile Library. W. T. Psoptes, Li- 
brarian. 

India, Old and New. Hopkins. (Scribner, 
$2.50.) 

China in Convulsion. Smith. (Revell, 2 vols., 
$5.00.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00.) 

The Real Latin Quarter. Smith. (Funk & 
Wagnalls, $1.20.) 

The Life of James Russell Lowell. Scudder. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $3.50.) 

Mexico as I Saw It. Tweedie. (Macmillan, 
$5.00.) 

Heroines of Fiction. Howell. (Harper, $3.75) 

Queen’s Comrade. Molloy. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., $6.50.) 

Alaska Expedition. Harriman. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $15.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 


History of Sir Richard Calmady. Malet. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 


Society Library. T. B. BiceLow, Librarian. 


Life and Letters of Lady Sarah Lennox. 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $9.00.) 

Links with the Past. Bagehot. (Longmans, 
$5.50.) 

In Sicily. Sladen. (Dutton, 2 vols., $20.00.) 

Schley and Santiago. Graham. (Conkey, 
$1.50.) 

History of Lace. Palliser. (Scribner, $10.00.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00.) 

American Traits. Munsterberg. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $1.60.) 

The Mystery of Mary Stuart. Lang. (Long- 
mans, $5.00.) 

The Life of James Russell Lowell. Scudder. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., $3.50.) 

Queen’s Comrade. Molloy. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., 2 vols., $6.50.) 

Most Popular Novel. 

Audrey. Johnston.. (Houghton, Mifflin & 

Co., $1.50.) 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Pratt Institute Free Library. M. W. PLUMMER, 
Librarian. 

Lazarre. Catherwood. (Bowen-Merrill Co., 
$1.50.) 

Cardigan. Chambers. (Harper, $1.50.) 

The Portion of Labor. Wilkins. (Harper, 
$1.50.) 

Graustark. McCutcheon. (Stone, $1.50.) 

Puppet Crown. MacGrath. (Bowen-Merrill 
Co., $1.50.) 

The Right of Way. Parker. (Harper, $1.50.) 

The Eternal City. Caine. (Appleton, $1.50.) 

The Life and Lettersof Phillips Brooks.: Allen. 
(Dutton, 3 vols., $8.00.) 

The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
The Cavalier. Cable. (Scribner, $1.50.) 
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Brooklyn Public Library. 
Librarian. 

The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00.) 

French Art. Brownell. 

Lives of the Hunted. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 

James Russell Lowell. Scudder. 
Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., $3.50.) 

Washington, the Capital City. Wilson. (Lip- 
pincott, 2 vols., $3.50.) 

Eugene Field. Thompson. (Scribner, 2 vols., 
$3.00.) 

Musical Memories. 
$2.00.) 

Queen Victoria. Lorne. (Harper, $2.50.) 

Fireside Sphinx. Repplier. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $2.00.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
The Right of Way. Parker. (Harper, $1.50.) 


Frank P. HI, 


(Scribner, $3.75.) 
Thompson Seton. 


(Houghton, 


Mason. (Century Co., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Bridgeport Public Library. 
Librarian. 
The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 
(Scribner, $4.00.) 
The Life of James Russell Lowell. Scudder. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $3.50.) 
A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 
Life Everlasting. Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., $1.00.) 
Life on the Stage. Morris. 
‘lips & Co., $1.50.) 


Acnes HItts, 


(McClure, Phil- 


Heroines of Fiction. Howells. (Harper, 2 
vols., $3.75.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00.) 

Life of Queen Victoria. Lorne. (Harper, 
$2.50.) 

The Real Latin Quarter. Smith. (Funk & 
Wagnalls, $1.20.) 

The Tribulations of a Princess. (Harper, 


$2.25.) 
Most Popular Novel. 


The Cavalier. Cable. (Scribner, $1.50.) 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Buffalo Public Library. H. L. ELMENporr, 
Librarian. 
The Making of an American. Riis. 
lan, $2.00.) 
Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 
Lives of the Hunted. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 


(Macmil- 


Thompson Seton. 
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A Sailor’s Log. Evans. 


(Appleton, $2.00.) 
Life Everlasting. Fiske. 


(Houghton, Mifflin 


& Co., $1.00.) 

Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., $1.40.) 

A Widow and her Friends. Gibson. (Russell, 
$5.00.) 

The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 

Heroines of Fiction. Howells. (Harper, 2 
vols., $3.75.) 

The Simple Life. Wagner. (McClure, Phillips 
& Co., $1.25.) ; 

Most Popular Novel. 
The Crisis. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Chicago Public Library. Freprerick H. Hitp, 
Librarian. 


Boys of ’76. Coffin. (Harper, $2.00.) 

Innocents Abroad. Clemens. (Amer. Pub. 
Co., $3.50.) 

White Cross Library. Mulford. (Needham, 
6 vols., $12.00.) 

Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (Mc- 
clurg, $1.50.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

On the Great Highway. Creelman. (Loth- 


rop, $1.20.) 
Three Menina Boat. Jerome. 
Making of an American. Riis. 
$2.00.) 
Lives of the Hunted. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 
Riddle of the Universe. 
$1.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
The Right of Way. Parker. (Harper, $1.50.) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Public Library. Wi1ti1aM H. Brett, Librarian. 
Jesus Christ and the Social Question. 
body. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 
Parts of Speech. Matthews. (Scribner, $1.25.) 
American Law. Walker. (Little, Brown & 
Co., $6.00.) 
Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail. 


(Holt, $1.25.) 
(Macmillan, 


Thompson Seton. 


Haeckel. (Harper, 


Pea- 


Roose- 


velt. (Century Co., $2.50.) 
Life Everlasting. Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., $1.00.) 


Romance of the Renaissance Chateaux. (Put- 
nam, $3.00.) 

Eugene Field. Thompson. 
$3.00.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. 
lan, $2.00.) 


(Scribner, 2 vols., 


(Macmil- 
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Asia. 


Carpenter. (Amer. Book Co., 60 cts.) 

Life of Washington. Scudder. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 40 cts.) 

Most Popular Novel. 


The Crisis. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Detroit Public Library. Henry M. UTLeEy, 
Librarian 

The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. 
lan, $2.00.) 

Lives of the Hunted. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 

The Benefactress. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


(Macmil- 


Thompson Seton. 


Funf Jahre meines Lebens. Dreyfus. (Edel- 
heim, $1.35.) 
How to Control Circumstances. Gestefeld. 


(Gestefeld Pub. Co., 75 cts.) 

Strong Eyes. MacFadden. (Phys. Cult. Pub. 
Co., $1.00.) ; 

The Life of James Russell Lowell. Scudder. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $3.50.) 


Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 
A Sketch of Semitic Origins. Barton. (Mac- 


millan Co., $3.00.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Right of Way. Parker. (Harper, $1.50.) 


HELENA, MONT. 


Helena Public Library. Mary C. GARDNER, 
Librarian. 
Lives of the Hunted. Thompson Seton. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 


Wild Animals I Have Known. Thompson 


Seton. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Poems. Longfellow. (Various editions.) 

Hiawatha Primer. Holbrook. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 75 cts.) 

Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (Mc- 
Clurg, $1.50.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00.) 

Science and Health. Eddy. (Armstrong, 
$3.25.) 

American Traits. Miunsterberg. (Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co., $1.60.) 


Tales from Shakespeare. Lamb. (Various 
editions.) 
Works of Dante and Studies of His Life and 
Writings. 
Most Popular Novel. 


The Crisis. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


The Critic 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Free Public Library. EstHer E. Buropicx, 
Librarian. 


The Lives of the Hunted. Thompson Seton. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 

On the Great Highway. Creelman. (Lothrop, 
$1.20.) 

The Life of Eugene Field. Thofhpson. (Scrib- 
ner, 2 vols., $4.00.) ; 
The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 

(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 
Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 
The Life of James Russell Lowell. Scudder. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., $3.50.) 
A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 
The Making of an American. Riis. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00.) 


Ulysses. Phillips. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 
Paolo and Francesca. Phillips. (Lane, 
$1.25.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Right of Way. Parker. (Harper, $1.50.) 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Public Library. CARRIE WESTLAKE WHITNEY, 


Librarian. 
Chinain Convulsion. Smith. (Revell, 2 vols., 
$5.00.) 
Humor of Russia. Voynich. (Scribners, 
$1.25.) 


Russian Life in Town and Country. Palmer. 
(Putnam, $1.25.) 

Overland Stage to California. Root and Con- 
nelley. (Root & Connelley, $2.50.) 

Main Currents in Nineteenth-Century Litera- 
ture. Brandes. (Macmillan, $2.25.) 
The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 

(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 


Historic Towns of Western States. Powell. 
(Putnam, $3.00.) 

The True Thomas Jefferson. Curtis. (Lip- 
pincott, $2.00.) 

First Across the Continent. Brooks. (Scrib- 


ner, $1.50.) 
Books on Colonial Life. 
Most Popular Novel. 


My. Lady Peggy Goes to Town. Mathews. 
(Bowen-Merrill, $1.25.) 


LOS ANCELES, CAL. 
Los Angeles Public Library. M. L. Jongs, 
Librarian. 


The Making of an American. Riis. 
millan, $2.00.) 


(Mac- 
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Up from Slavery. Washington. 
day, Page & Co., $1.50.) 

A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 

Indian Basketry. James. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


(Double- 


The Grand Cafion of the Colorado. James. 
(Little, Brown & Co., $2.50.) 
Our National Parks. Muir. (Houghton, 


Mifflin Co., $2.00.) 

Wild Flowers of California. Parsons. (Doxey, 
$1.50.) ‘ 

Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (Mc- 


_ Clurg, $1.50.) 
The Tribulations of a Princess. (Harper, 
$2.25.) 
Works. Roosevelt. (Putnam, 8 vols., $20.00.) 
Most Popular Novel. 


The Crisis. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mercantile Library. I. AsHHurst, Librarian. 
The Right of Way. Parker. (Harper, $1.50.) 


Circumstance. Mitchell. (Century Co., 
$1.50.) 

Lazarre. Catherwood. (Bowen-Merrill Co., 
$1.50.) 


The Eternal City. Caine. (Appleton, $1.50.) 
Sir Richard Calmady. Harrison. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.50.) 
The Individual. Shaler. (Appleton, $1.50.) 
Schley and Santiago. Graham Conkey, $1.50. 
The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 
Fireside Sphinx. Repplier. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., $2.00.) 
The Making of an American. Riis. (Macmil- 
‘lan, $1.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
The Right of Way. Parker. (Harper, $1.50.) 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


Free Public Library. ANNIE E. CHAPMAN, 
Librarian. 

Lore of Cathay. Martin. (Revell, $2.50.) 

James Russell Lowell. Scudder. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., $3.50.) 

Letters of Alphonse. Kenealy. 
Dunlap, 75 cts..) 

On Board a Whaler. Hammond. (Putnam, 
$1.35.) 

Text-Bookof Commercial Geography. Adams. 
(Appleton, $1.30.) 

On the Great Highway. Creelman. 
rop, $1.20.) 

Natural Methods of Physical Training. Check- 

ley. (Bryant & Co., $1.50.) 


(Grosset & 


(Loth- 


Library Reports on Popular Books 
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Life Everlasting. Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., $1.00.) 

Heroines of Fiction. Howells. (Harper, 2 
vols., $4.00.) 

Poets of the Younger Generation. Archer. 
(Lane, $6.00.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
D’ri and I. Bacheller. (Lothrop, $1.50.) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Public Library. Georce T. Ciark, Librarian. 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00.) 

Footsteps of the Padres. ‘Stoddard. (Robert- 
son, $1.50.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 


On the Great. Highway. Creelman. (Loth- 
rop, $1.20.) 

Heroines of Fiction. Howells. (Harper, 
$3.75-) 

The Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. (Har- 
per, $1.50.) 

Chinain Convulsion. Smith. (Revell, 2 vols., 
$5.00.) 


James Russell Lowell. Scudder. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., $3.50.) 
The Law of Psychic Phenomena. 
(McClurg, $1.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
The Right of Way. Parker. (Harper, $1.50.) 


Hudson. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


City Library Association, Hitter C. WELL- 
MAN, Librarian. 

School, College, and Character. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.00.) 

Life Everlasting. Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., $1.00.) 

The Individual. Shaler. (Appleton, $1.50.) 

How to Make Baskets. White. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.00.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

American Traits. Munsterberg, (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $1.60.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. 
Seton. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Lives of the Hunted. Thompson Seton. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 

James Russell Lowell. Scudder. (Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., $3.50.) 


Briggs. 


Thompson 
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Most Popular Novel. 
The Right of Way. Parker. (Harper, $1.50.) 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


St. Paul Public Library. HeELen J. McCarne, 
Librarian. 


The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

The Making of an American. 
lan, $2.00.) 

A Sailor’s Log. Evans. 

Heroines of Fiction. 
vols., $3.75.) 

Lives of the Hunted. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 


Balfour. 
(Doubleday, 
Riis. 


(Macmil- 


(Appleton, $2.00.) 
Howells. (Harper, 2 


Seton-Thompson. 


White Cross Library. Mulford. (Needham, 
6 vols., $12.00.) 

Works on China. 

The Tribulations of a Princess. (Harper, 
$2.25.) : 

Life Everlasting. Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., $1.00.) 


Most Popular Novel. 


The Crisis. Churchill. (Macmillan. $1.50.) 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Syracuse Public Library. Ezexie, W. Munpy, 


Librarian. 
Works. Parkman. 
Heroines of Fiction. Howells. (Harper, 
$3.75.) 


The Letters of John Richard Green. Stephen. 
(Macmillan, $4.00.) 

The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 

The Life of James Russell Lowell. Scudder. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., $3.50.) 

Life of Eugene Field. Thompson. (Scribner, 
$3.00.) 

Little Rivers. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Spanish and Portuguese Literature. 


Careers of Danger and Daring. Moffett. 
(Century Co., $1.80.) 
The Ruling Passion. Van Dyke. (Scribner, 


$1.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
The Right of Way. Parker. 


(Harper, $1.50.) 














The Critic 





TORONTO, CAN. 


Toronto Public Library. 


JAMES Bain, Jr., 
Librarian. 


Caroline, Queen-Consort of George II. Wil- 
kins. (Longmans, 2 vols., 36s.) 
The Birds of Siberia. Seebohm. (Murray, 


12s.) 
The Bi-literal Cypher of Sir Francis Bacon. 


Gallup. (Howard Pub. Co., $3.00.) 

Life of Lord Russell of*Killowen. O’Brien. 
(Smith, Elder & Co., ros. 6d.) 

The Growth of the Empire. Jose. (Mur- 
ray, 6s.) 

Lady Sarah Lennox. Stravordale. (Mur- 
ray, 2 vols., 32s.) 

Confessions of a Caricaturist. Furniss. 
(Unwin, 2 vols., 32s.) 

Robespierre: A Study. Belloc. (Nesbit & 


Co., 16s.) 
Jane Austen: Her. Homes and Her Friends. 
Hill. (Unwin, 21s.) 
Reminiscences of a Long Life. Killen. (Hod- 
der & Stoughton, 6s.) 
Most Popular Novels. 
The Velvet Glove. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., $1.50.) 
A Modern Antzus. 


Merriman. 


(Morang & Co., $1.25.) 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Free Public Library. SaMuEL S. GREEN, 
Librarian. 
Lives of the Hunted. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 


Seton-Thompson. 


Life of Phillips Brooks. Allen. (Dutton, 
3 vols., $8.00.) 
The Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper, 


$2.50.) 
Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 


The Strenuous Life. Roosevelt. (Century 
Co., $1.50.) 

Life Everlasting. Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., $1.00.) 


A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 


The Making of an American. Riis. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00.) 
Wild Animals I Have Known.  Seton- 


Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 
(Scribner, 2° vols., $4.00.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., $1.50.) 











